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“THE POET OF THE RETURN TO GOD.” 
BY HUGH ANTHONY ALLEN, M.A. 


= N these days of emotionalism all over the world, 

no recent change has been more amazing in its 

swiftness or more poignant in its implications 

than the attitude of the public toward litera- 

On every side there is evinced a trend 

toward books with an accent of spiritual romance. The moon 
is rising again and the tide of dreams once more floods “ the 
naked shingles of the world.” The old, starlit mystery of 
things is returning. A new transcendentalism is upon us. Man 
is obsessed by the conviction that he does not live by bread 
alone, that the meaning of his life is something sacred and 
radiant and exalted, and hence that strange beauty called po- 
etry has come into its own. For it is the mission of the true 
poet to throb the spirits of men into a realization of their in- 
terior life, to make them feel the nature of their being and 
render them sentient of the pressure. of immortality. He 
makes us feel whence we are, why we are here and whither 


_ we tend. 


Poetry is the soul in vision, in flight, in ecstasy; its charm 
is tangible only by the soul. Its worth and portent are com- 
mensurate with the soul’s metamorphoses, and these are 
bounded only by the gossamer threads of infinity. From 
the pinnacies of a mighty faith, the poet peers into the un- 
known, peeps at the secret workings of the universe and in- 
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terprets the mysteries of the Almighty. Because men compre- 
hend that he is something more than a creature of mere 
fancies, because they feel in their brains the splendid pene- 
tration of his vision, the poet’s influence has always been 
beneficent and his place in life unique. 

Among the authentic singers who are quickening the 
inner consciousness of our people, Francis Thompson occu- 
pies a high place. Already his own forecast has been veri- 
tied. The world does glean of him, “the sleeper.” Every- 
where men are reaping the precious guerdon of his tragic 
youth. Yet, though his vogue is tremendous, his legend has 
been singularly meagre: a very important phase of his life, 
the Franciscan phase, has almost been ignored. Now to 
arrive at a fair estimate of any man’s character, the primary 
necessity is to endeavor to realize his point of view, to ap- 
preciate his preconceptions. If we require of him that his 
preconceptions shall coincide with our own, we may recon- 
struct a figure of much appeal, perhaps, but we shall not dis- 
cover the man as he really was. If we do succeed in appre- 
hending his point of view, we shall almost inevitably find 
that the man who ultimately emerges is different from, and 
probably better than, the man we have previously conceived 
him. So to estimate fairly the value of Francis Thompson’s 
message today for a materialistic world, war-torn, heart- 
broken and again seeking God, we must realize the potently 
quickening influence of Franciscan philosophy upon his life 
and work. 

Francis Thompson has been acclaimed “ the essential poet 
of essential Christianity,” for, though fully deserving to be 
called “one of Orpheus’ dazzling train,” much of the high 
beauty of his work is due to the Catholic basis on which it 
rests, and to the analogies within it, drawn from Catholic faith 
and ceremonial. His writings have been well said to mark 
“the return of the nineteenth century to Thomas 4 Kempis.” 
He was a skilled artificer in jeweled words who wrought in 
medizval language filagrees as marvelously intricate as those 
wrought by Cellini in medieval gold. Rejoicing in an omni- 
present consciousness of the Divine Immanence in all things, 
he succeeded in cloaking them vividly and completely with the 
Divine Presence. Catholic in his manner, Catholic in his mat- 
ter, Thompson taught that man’s true food is immortal bread 
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and wine, that “in Christ centres and is solved that supreme 
problem of life—the marriage of the Unit with the Sum,” 
since “in Him is perfectly shown forth the All for one, and 
One for all, which is the justificatory essence of that sub- 
stance we call Kingship,” and hence that only in a universal 
union of men with their Mother, the Church, shall the world 
ultimately find salvation. 

Such, viewing his work in its larger aspect, is his message, 
and we have read it in vain unless the memory of his lily-filled 
thoughts comes, with a strong and tender impetus, to pour 
over the whole of life with its harsh unrest, its uncompas- 
sionate fret, its empty strivings in a baffled maze, the precious 
ointment of his vision. Time was when Thompson was dis- 
paraged as the poet of a circle, whereas now he is hailed as a 
knight of the great highway, a poet of the school of Shake- 
speare, the disciple of Milton, the familiar of Pope and Dry- 
den, the affinity of Crashaw and Patmore, in sympathy with 
the Lake poets, a companion spirit with Shelley and Keats and 
worthy of sharing “the roseal lightnings burning ’mid their 
hair.” In his highest expression of emotion, in the perfection 
of his form, his gorgeous imagery is no longer a veil between 
his thought and common understanding. His splendid verse is 
like some symphony in stone, like the grand old cathedral of 
Chartres, the secret of whose material loveliness is lost, but 
whose alluring charm is a quick and abundant source of pleas- 
ure. It was not until death brought a merciful finale to a life 
crowned rather with the thorn than with the laurel, however, 
that the general reading public realized that a great tonic force 
had been at work in their midst; a prophet had been among 
them and they knew him not, a prophet singing 


the songs of Sion 
By the streams of Babylon. 


Thompson’s writings are permeated with a peculiar and 
very definite philosophy; all through the poet’s work appears 
his own perception that he has tobogganed to death; his words 
come trippingly because his lips bleed; he sings because he has 
been struck dumb by God. By a subtle alchemy of the spirit, 
his wretchedness was transmuted into the ethereal substance 
of art and out of his losses he enriched humanity. One does 
not possess the true talisman that admits to his magnificence 
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until one has acquired something of an insight into Franciscan 
ideals, something of the wise joyousness and childishness of a 
Brother Leo, something of that distinctively Franciscan inti- 
macy with sacred things, that captivating, audacious famil- 
iarity with the divine, which, however refined, is always in- 
expressibly shocking to the puritan mind, Catholic or Protes- 
tant. For, of the various influences which helped mold the 
character of the man, one perceives the most salutary to have 
been that of the Order of his seraphic namesake, of which he 
was a devout Tertiary. 

At the time Thompson was doing his best work, the revival 
in England of interest in things Franciscan, was well under 
way, and the books produced upon Franciscania were almost as 
numerous as the proverbial leaves of Vallombrosa. That he 
should have aided in giving form and volume to the movement 
seems inevitable. Thompson’s mysticism was in the true 
lineal Franciscan descent; he knew that the way is long and 
that we arrive, not by choosing our path, but by treading the 
thorns and briars of the road on which our feet have been set. 

vHe was a man who felt in every ripple of a stream, in every 
yielding of the earth, in every tint of the sky, in every call of 
the wind, in the splendor of sunset and in the glamour of 
moonrise the operations of a conscious, unseen Power that is 
craving audience and converse with His creation.. With 
Francis Thompson, mysticism was “ morality carried to the nth 
power.” Always orthodox, the passing visions that came 
to him as a poet were merged into the abiding Vision that 
possessed him as a mystic. “The sanity of his mysticism,” 
someone has observed, “is the great value to the present gen- 
eration. A high individual experiencing of purgation, illumi- 
nation and union, a quiet constancy in the corporate life, and 
discipleship as well as leadership; what combination more 
needed than this for our ‘ uncourageous day?’” For Thomp- 
son the facts of life weré a perpetual vibration, a flashing and. 
shading of God’s paradoxes. Spiritual, idealistically and im- 
personally so, he was utterly a creature of dreams. All wav- 
ering substance of the visible world was to him a Gobelins 
tapestry woven by the secret fingers of the Omnipotent. This 
perception was no mere fugitive one, but the companion of his 
hours and the inspiration of his being. Always he heard a 
higher voice above the earth’s discordant music; to him 
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From sky to sod 

The world’s unfolded blossom smells of God. 
4 Though St. Francis sought first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, and never strove to divert the cause of art or to 
force poetry to take a new direction, these things were added 
unto him, and among those to whom art and letters owe an in- 
calculable debt we must assuredly reckon the Poverello of 
Assisi. The Brownings, Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Ruskin and 
Symonds, among others, all tended to bring Italy into the. 
foreground of English thought during the latter Victorean 
period, while Sabatier, with his interesting, although rather 
objectionable, Life of St. Francis, and Ozanam, with his 
Poétes Franciscains, helped swell the ever-flowing tide of Fran- 
ciscan literature at this time. For the unconventional Thomp- 
son, the grand manner, the glorious recklessness of the Fran- 
ciscan life, must have had an irresistible fascination. He fre- 
quently visited the monasteries of the Order at Olton, Crawley 
and Pantasaph. With several Friars he was on terms of the 
most intimate friendship, and a few had his intellectual con- 
fidence. His fine nostalgia for spiritual things put him en rap- 
port with the Franciscan mood, and time and again when 
almost slain by life, which is coarse and vulgar when it touches 
his type, the unutterable peace of Franciscan places eased the 
tragedy of his vicissitudes. With an exquisite courtesy the . 
Capuchins showered upon him corporal as well as spiritual 
works of mercy. 

In Richard de Bary’s Franciscan Days of Vigil, we find a 
delightful little picture of oe poet’s life among his “ Brothers 
and most dear Friends:” “The centre of interest in the 
household was the poet, Francis Thompson, who spent the 
summer of that year in a neighboring cottage. Walks in the 
late evening did not result in much conversation; but at eve- 
ning gatherings in my room the poet used often to join the 
party, and argued with vigor and persuasiveness on favorite 
topics. The Franciscans had learnt a kind of art of drawing 
their mystical guest into conversation. The way was to intro- 
duce a subtle contradiction to his pet theories, which would in 
a moment produce a storm of protesting eloquence.” 

At Pantasaph, he wrote Ex Ore Infantium for the Fran- 
ciscan Annals, his verses on St. Anthony in the Life by Father 
Marianus and much of. his prose, for instance Sanctity and 
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Song and the very Franciscan Health and Holiness, described 
as “A Study of the Relations between Brother Ass, the Body, 
and his Rider, the Soul.” Here, too, he polished up those offer- 
ings grouped under the title of New Poems. The deep, in- 
ternal Franciscan character in the man was heightened by his 
daily companionship with the gentle Friars during these op- 
portune periods of respite from the world’s cruelty. As a Ter- 
tiary, Thompson was a member of an Order of Penance not 
only by profession and choice but by circumstances. Reared 
amidst the purring softness of a comfortable home, with the 
education of a gentleman and the highly-strung temperament 
of an artist, he frequently found his only home the street, his 
only refuge from the elements a railway arch or a cabman’s 
stand, his only means of repose a bench in the park, his only 
employment that of the ordinary vagrant or casual tramp, 
selling matches, shining shoes, fetching cabs, holding horses, 
running errands. 

Yet, in all his writings, there is not one word of revolt, not 
one hint of rebellion against the providence of God. On the 
contrary, his devotion to the Lady Poverty was absolute; his 
resignation to the Divine Will genuinely Franciscan. Though 
he tells us in one of his poems of the awful ruin of his early 
manhood; 

In the rash lustihood of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me, 

amidst the shattered remnants of his broken years he led a 
life of appalling mortification in atonement for his indiscretions. 
Hence he had an open window into the realm of Franciscan 
thought and no wall existed between his mind and that of the 
Umbrian Poverello. He was not merely a great Catholic poet, 
he was a great Franciscan poet. Thus the threefold motive 
power of Francis Thompson’s verse is his Franciscan tradi- 
tion and outlook, his perpetual sense of the unseen and his 


wonderful sympathy with nature. These are the three strings 


of his lyre and they are always in harmony. 

Thompson was not a poet of the street. He did not attempt 
to make articulate the monstrous poetry of the great city in 
which he suffered so much; he did not endeavor to portray its 
chaos of sound, its prismatic glare, its barbaric spirit, its riot- 
ous profanity, its miasmas and its perfumes, its passions and 
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its mockertes, its frail humanities and its ribald youth. The 
romance of roof-tops, the mystery of slum alleys, and the 
leprous canker of urban iniquity all failed to strike his fancy. 
The call came to him from the countryside. The poppy that 
sways in the grass “ like a yawn of fire,” the silvered fin of a 
fish as it flashes through deep water, the troubled gray lights of 
morning, the sweet breath of blossoms, the butterfly sunsets, 
the young May moon, “ flying up, with its slender white wings 
spread, out of its nest”’—these are some of the things with 
which his genius is concerned. He “companioned nature in 
her bed-chamber.” But nature was for Thompson, as for 
every Franciscan, only a sacramental veil of divine loveliness. 
He would have us see the other world everywhere in this: 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
*Tis ye, tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


Thompson was a stylist, a seeker for the phrase, for the 
unusual word. He revels in fine distinctions, in delicate shad- 
ings of words, and possesses a marked susceptibility to sense 
impressions, particularly those of color, and one turns from 
the garish reds and yellows of present-day poetasters to his 
magnificent purple and gold with genuine relief. The aspect 
of the sunset sky, the thrall of dusk and the solemnity of eve- 
ning invests all his utterance. The rising and setting of the 
sun was to Thompson a “type memorial,” a figure of Christ 
giving vibrant life to the earth, and this supreme phenomenon 
of nature is the true symbol of his life and poetry. Much of 
the sublimated estheticism discoverable in St. Francis’ Canti- 
cle of the Sun permeates his poems on this, his favorite sub- 
ject. His art in words may be compared with Turner’s. 
Thompson, too, is a painter of skies, and his pictures are mar- 
velous in their exuberant color. For many, his magnificence is 
overpowering; his artistry, his involution, his inversion are 
stumbling blocks rather than stepping stones, but those who 
follow him up the dizzy heights, he rewards with wonderful 
gifts of sheer beauty and grandeur—“ as having nothing, yet 
possessing all things, as poor, yet making many rich.” The 
same paradox which is seen in the humble Assisian’s building 
of the Milan Cathedral is evident in the life of Thompson; the 
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pangs of pain might prune his spirit but could not destroy the 
Ivory Tower of his verse. Witness the wealth of lofty imagery 
in the opening of his splendid Orient Ode: 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 
Day, a dedicated priest, 
In all his robes pontifical exprest, 
Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 
From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 
Yon orbéd sacrament confest 
Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased 
The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed,—ere the frail fingers featly 
Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 
His sacerdotal steles unvest— 
Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 


Observe how, in his Ode to the Setting Sun, his Catholic 
figures are heightened in beauty and poetic grandeur by their 
juxtaposition with pagan classical illusions: 


Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial. 
Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood; 
And His stained brow did veil like thine tonight 
Yet lift once more Its light, 
And, risen, again departed from our ball, 
But when It set on earth arose in Heaven. 


And again, in To A Poet Breaking Silence: 


Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides 

Burnish take on Eden-trees, 

The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecelia’s lap of snows! 
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While I am on the subject of Thompson’s addresses to the 
sun, I cannot omit this typically Franciscan rhapsody. Note 
the touching reference to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the pertinence of his query: What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole sun and lose the true Orient, Christ? 


Yea, in glad twinkling advent, thou dost dwell 
Within our body as a tabernacle! 

Thou bittest with thy ordinance 

The jaws of Time, and thou dost mete 

The unsustainable treading of his feet. 

Thou to thy spousal universe 

Art Husband, she thy Wife and Church; 


Yea, biune in imploring dumb, 

Essential Heavens and corporeal Earth await, 
The spirit and the Bride say: Come! 

Lo, of thy Magians I the least 

Haste with my gold, my incenses and myrrhs, 
To thy desired epiphany, from the spiced 
Regions and odorous of Song’s traded East. 
Thou for the life of all that live 

The victim daily born and sacrificed; 

To whom the pinion of this longing verse 
Beats but with fire which first thyself did give, 
To thee, O Sun—or is’t perchance to Christ? 


St. Francis would call the sun his brother and the moon 
and the stars his sisters, for they all belonged to his Father 
and theirs, God. Thompson too, was a “ starry amorist” and 
he thought of the heavenly bodies as constantly as most men 
think of their meals. Like the Seraph of Assisi, Thompson 
also was a Little Brother to the birds, “ the sweet birds of the 
Lord ” he called them. He sings of A Fallen Yew: 


Sad tree, whose perishing boughs 
So few birds house! 


and in Manus Animam Pinzit, pictures the return of a swallow 
thus: 
Sweet Summer! unto you this swallow drew, 
By secret instincts inappeasable, 
That did direct him well, 
Lured from his gelid North which wrought him wrong, 
Wintered of sunning song;— 
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By happy instincts inappeasable, 
Ah yes! that led him well, 

Lured to the untried regions and the new 
Climes of auspicious you; 

To twitter there and in his singing dwell. 


Birds have always possessed many claims to the attention 
of Franciscans. Bonaventure relates that when St. Francis 
died, the birds left their nests after sunset and fiew around the 
little room in the Portiuncula, to say as it were, a last fare- 
well to their friend, and while he lived, they fluttered in a cir- 
cle over his head when he preached, forming, one might say, 
a figure of the halo he was ‘ater to wear in heaven. It is not 
alone the beauty, power of song, or instinct of birds which has 
attracted poets in all ages; it is their human attributes besides. 
Man exhibits hardly a trait which he will not find in the life of 
a bird and hence our feathered friends have thus become 
symbolic of certain human characteristics; Shakespeare makes 
over six hundred references to birds or bird-life and if we rob 
Wordsworth’s verses of their birds, how sadly mutilated what 
remained would be! By a comradeship with birds we are 
brought within certain ennobling influences of nature which 
would otherwise be foreign to us. 

Stars, birds, flowers, children—these were a passion with 
Thompson, and ever in his poetry we are wafted to the border- 
land of the unseen, and are shown that the background of 
Franciscan fancy rests on the things of the spirit, that every 
obvious material fact owes its value to the idea that lies behind 
it. Even in A Corymbus For Autumn the seraphic strain ap- 
pears and we have this description of nightfall in a Franciscan 
monastery: 


The calm hour strikes on yon golden gong, 
In tones of floating and mellow light 
A spreading summons to even-song: 
See how there 
' The cowléd night 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary stair. 
What is this feel of incense everywhere? 
Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty Spirit unknown, 
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That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne? 
Or is’t the Season under all these shrouds 
Of light, and sense and silence, makes her known 
A presence everywhere, 
An inarticulate prayer, 
A hand on the soothed tresses of the air? 
But there is one hour scant 
Of this Titanian, primal liturgy; 
As there is but one hour for me and thee, 
Autumn, for thee and thine hierophant, 
Of this grave ending chant. 
Round the earth still and stark 
Heaven’s death-lights kindle, yellow spark by spark, 
Beneath the dreadful catafalque of the dark. 
Like 
The Assisian who kept plighted faith to three, 
To Song, to Sanctitude and Poverty, 
Thompson does not fail to regard every form of trouble as a 
fragment of holy joy. In a commentary on St. Francis he 
wrote: “Pain, which came to man as a penalty, remains with 
him as a consecration; his ignominy, by a Divine ingenuity, he 
is enabled to make his exaltation. Man, shrinking from pain, 
is a child shuddering on the verge of the water, and crying, 
‘It is so cold!’ How many among us, after repeated lesson- 
ings of experience, are never able to comprehend that there 
is no special love without special pain? To such St. Francis 
reveals that the Supreme Love is itself full of Supreme Pain. 
It is fire, it is torture; his human weakness accuses himself of 
rashness in provoking it, even while his soul demands more 
pain, if it be necessary for more Love. So he revealed to one 
of his companions that the pain of his stigmata was agoniz- 
ing, but was accompanied by a sweetness so intense as made 
it ecstatic to him. Such is the preaching of his words and ex- 
ample to an age which understands it not. Pain is. Pain is 
inevadable. Pain may be made the instrument of joy. It is 
the angel with the fiery sword guarding the gates of the lost 
Eden. The flaming sword which pricked man from Paradise 
must wave him back.” This basic paradox of Franciscanism, 
this looking upon all affliction as something to rejoice over, is 
reborn thus: 
ect Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
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Yet despite his soaring aspiration, intense spiritual pas- 
sion and constant predccupation with the problems of the in- 
ward life, there are times when his earnest spirit unburdens 
itself of its weighty load and his verse becomes charmingly 
naive if not vivacious. He is a genuine artist, and, as is the 
function of the artist, in the words of Joseph Conrad, he 
“speaks to our capacity for delight and wonder, to the sense 
of mystery surrounding our lives; to our sense of pity and 
beauty and pain; to the latent feeling of fellowship with all 
creation—and to the subtle but invincible conviction of soli- 
darity that knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts 
to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in 
illusions, in hope, in fear, which binds men to each other, 
which binds together all humanity—the dead to the living and 
the living to the unborn.” Thompson’s versatility is shown 
in his poems on children, notably in The Making of Viola, The 
Poppy, The Daisy, To Monica Thought Dying and To My God- 
child. In the language of Father David Bearne, S.J., he him- 
self had “the sancta simplicitas of the true poet and the real 
child.” He strove to remain young in spirit, since “ Unless ye 
become as little children, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The power of childhood’s alluring charm over him 
is shown in these lines from To My Godchild: 


Then as you search with unaccustomed glance 
The ranks of Paradise for my countenance, 
Turn not your tread along the Uranian sod 
Among the bearded counselors of God;. 

For if in Eden as on earth are we, 

I sure shall keep a younger company; 

Pass where their rangéd gonfalons 

The starry cohorts shake their shielded suns, 
The dreadful mass of their enridgéd spears; 
Pass where majestical the eternal peers, 

The stately choice of the great Saintdom, meet— 
A silvern segregation, globed complete 

In sandalled shadow of the Triune feet; 

Pass by where wait, young poet-wayfarer, 

Your cousined clusters, emulous to share 

With you the roseal lightnings burning ’mid their hair; 
Pass the crystalline sea, the Lampads seven :— 
Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven. 
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“The bearded counselors of God” is strongly reminiscent 
of the good Capuchins of Pantasaph. True to his Franciscan 
traditions, Thompson never wanders far along the path of 
poesy without some mention of immortal Mary—* the boasted 
jewel of our sinful race,” “in whom man is saturate in God:” 


She that is Heaven’s Queen 
Her title borrows, 

For that she, pitiful, 
Beareth our sorrows. 

So thou, Regina mi, 
Spes infirmorum; 

With all our grieving crowned 
Mater dolorum! 


One does not soon forget the beautiful poem Assumpta 
Maria with its haunting refrain, Agios Athanatos, or these lines 
from the “ After Strain ” to the Ode to the Setting Sun: 


Therefore, O tender Lady, Queen Mary, 
Thou gentleness that dost enmoss and drape 
The cross’ rigorous austerity, — 
Wipe thou the blood from wounds that needs must gape. 


“Lo though suns rise and set, but crosses stay, 

I leave thee ever,” saith she, “ light of cheer.” 
*Tis so: yon sky still thinks upon the Day, 

And showers aérial blossoms on his bier. 


There is another strikingly Franciscan characteristic about 
the man to which I wish to call particular attention, and that is 
the rare virtue, conspicuous in Thompson, of gratitude. In 
Sister Songs he tells with an irresistible pathos of the time 
' when he staggered, starving and sick unto death, through the 
terrible London streets and one of the city’s poor, bedraggled 
harridans outstretched the hand of mercy: 


Once, bright Sylviola! in days not far, 
Once—in that nightmare-time which still doth haunt 
My dreams, a grim, unbidden visitant— 

Forlorn and faint and stark 
I had endured through watches of the dark, 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
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Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 

In night’s slow-wheeléd car; 

Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 

From under those dread wheels; and, bled of strength, 

I waited the inevitable last. 

Then there came past 
A child; like thee a spring flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 

And through the city’s streets blown withering. 
She passed—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing! 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 

That I might eat and live; 

Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive. 


As long as English literature survives, Thompson’s poetry 
will be read, “ and that which she hath done shall be told for 
a memory of her ” and, let us hope, “ much will be forgiven her 
because she hath loved rhuch.” 

When he had finally arrived, he did not forget that re- 
gion which had been the scene of his travail, “a region whose 
hedgerows have set to brick, whose soil is chilled to stone; 
where flowers are sold and women, where men wither and 
the stars,” but rather, he strove valiantly by prayer and pen 
and purse to help his erstwhile companions in misfortune, call- 
ing for assistance upon those knights of the brown frock and 
the cord “enrolled under the banner of the Stigmata,” his 
fellow Tertiaries. 

And now, I am come to that indubitable masterpiece of 
prophetic song, in the writing of which Thompson did yeoman 
service in the cause of religion and shed a new and everlast- 
ing glory on Catholicism—The Hound of Heaven. To read this 
poem is to have a stimulating literary and psychical adven- 
ture. “As a religious poem it stands for all the world and. 
for all time, and, by a right royal of its own, claims peerage 
with the psalmist for range, with St. Paul for virility of argu- 
ment and with St. Augustine for greatness of thought and dic- 
tion.” It is a wonderful sermon in verse, this poem, a strik- 
ing development of the stupendous truth that the love of God 
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surpasseth. all things and that His Mercy and Charity ruleth 
over all. It is full of a fine and significant symbolism, posses- 
sing all the subtle harmonies of a symphony. The poet’s 
highly concrete style floods the theme with a perfect riot of 
color, and one is reminded of nothing so much in literature 
as of one of the splendid frescoes of Tintoret. ‘Tt is an elab- 
orated pageant of the author’s own life in which his longing 
soul is pursued by grace divine and seeking rest, finds none 
save in the Lord. The poem presents bewitching powers of 
presentation—the glory of its art, like love, fear and the 
majesty of night can only be felt and never forgotten. Its im- 
pressiveness is enduring; its vitality ultimate. It is a chaste 
' and elegant beauty pulsing with the deep surge of human emo- 
tions, a divine orchestration destined to endure and reveal in 
Francis Thompson a poet of unique and intimate charm, a 
resonant column in the House of Song. 

The Hound of Heaven has a prose parallel in the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, according to the Rev. J. F. X. O’Con- 
nor, S.J., who has elucidated his thesis in a profoundly inter- 
esting book, and in truth, many striking similarities exist be- 
tween the two human documents, but to me it has also the 
ever-recurring Franciscan note, for me there is also a hint of 
the extraordinary Dies ire of Thomas of Celano, and also, 
perhaps, a hint of Fra Jacopone da Todi. Its bewilderingly 
intricate ornamentation is redolent, too, of Dante who, like 
Thompson, was a Tertiary of St. Francis and who, like Thomp- 
son, strove for the glorification of the Church of Christ on 
earth and the reunion of all mankind with God and the saints 
in heaven. Thompson desired to bring the modern unbeliev- 
ing world back to faith and spirituality. “To be the poet of 
the return to nature,” said he, “is somewhat; but I would be 
the poet of the return to God,” and thus he made all things of 
earthly knowledge flash a revelation of divine governance 
and the limitless love of God. Nothing is more needed today 
to meet the countless demands of the suffering world’s need 
than his spirit of unworldliness, poverty and mortification 
acquired at the foot of the Cross and reflecting the spirit of 
Christ; nothing else will banish from society the selfishness and 
egotism, which make it shrink from the mystery of pain and 
suffering, and stir it to the heroism and self-sacrifice born of a 
vision beyond the bounds of this passing life. The Hound of 
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Heaven has vindicated the truth and necessity of man’s ideals, 
it has taught human charity and brotherhood, it has elevated 
and refined human emotions, it has soothed human sorrow; for 
many, it has broadened and deepened and made smooth the 
whole river of life. In the intellectual ranks of England, 
where a great cry for spiritual things has been going up ever 
since the Oxford Movement, it has been a dynamic force for 
the ancient Faith. The thoughtful can no longer endure the 
blind tenure of mutually defeating propositions which con- 
stitutes the “ beautiful comprehensiveness” of Anglicanism; 
they are rejecting skepticism and returning to dogmatism, they 
are doubting nothing and are believing everything. 

One can but conjecture how many of the thousands of 
elect souls, who have helped swell the Romeward flood flowing 
from the Oxford Movement, found their inspiration in Thomp- 
son’s treasured message. One imagines that the spiritual urge 
imparted, has been little less than the impetus given by the 
preaching of his Seraphic Father. At the word of St. Francis, 
a revival of primitive Christianity sprang into existence during 
a crucial period when, as now, all civilization seemed unhinged 
by reason of the almost universal decay in morals. The whole 
face of Christendom was renewed by the preaching and exam- 
ple of the new Abraham. He taught men afresh that the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ could be literally obeyed and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was as applicable to the men of the mid- 
dle and all succeeding ages, as to the first age of Christian his- 
tory. 
In the person of St. Francis, Jesus of Nazareth lived 
again for the instruction and edification of the whole world as 
truly as He had ever done in any one individual since the great 
Apostle to the Gentile world said, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” “He preached deliverance to the captives ” first 
in Assisi, and having established the franchise among his fellow- 
citizens there, he later organized the Third Order and through 
it destroyed feudal tyranny and laid the foundation of demo- 
cratic institutions. This same Third Order, operating with all 
its ancient efficiency, constitutes today a powerful influence in 
counteracting the effect of the false philosophy of Socialism, 
when it gives to the troubled world, through a Tertiary, the 
mighty lesson of The Hound of Heaven. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
BY MOORHOUSE I. X. MILLAR, S.J. 
Ill. 
MopERN THOUGHT AND SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


= HEN this War is ended, as it must be sometime, 
mj ©6and the foreign offices and judicial tribunals and 
publicists of the world resume the peaceable dis- 
cussion of international rights and duties, they 
will certainly have to consider not merely what 
there is left of certain specific rules, but also the fundamental 
basis of obligation upon which all rules depend.”? These 
words of Hon. Elihu Root point clearly to the gravest and most 
important problem, demanding urgent and immediate settle- 
ment once peace is permanently established. It should mean 
nothing less than laying the corner-stone of a new civilization. 
But how is this problem to be solved? Whither will the 
leading minds of the world turn in their search for guiding 
principles? Not to the immediate past, certainly, for the ethi- 
cal hollowness of the nineteenth century has been one of the 
most surprising revelations of the War. That civilization, once 
our boast, was suddenly discovered to have been merely drift- 
ing. Vorwdrts! Vorwdrts! had been the watchword. But 
wonderingly content to “ let the great world spin for ever down 
the ringing grooves of change,” no popular oracle had deemed 
it worth the while to ask himself whither it might all be tend- 
ing. Now, that we have been brought face to face with what 
Ralph Adams Cram has most aptly termed “modernism in 
arms,” our best and most conscientious thinkers are forced to 
. sound depths hitherto unheeded in the hope of finding some 
sure anchorage for the future. 
Robert Browning, one of the most keenly critical and 
judicious observers of the nineteenth century, gave a concrete 
presentation of the main political fallacies of his time, in 


1 Proceedings of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, Section vi., In- 
ternational Law, vol. vii.: “The Outlook for International Law,” p. 123. 

*Our Drifting Civilization, by L. P. Jacks. The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1917. 
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Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. In the 
light of present events, it stands out as one of the most remark- 
able of his many dramatic monologues, and will repay the 
careful study of any who may care to take it up, with the 
added interest of recent developments. We would call par- 
ticular attention to the passage where the poet puts his finger 
on the great ethical error that has so vitiated political thought 
and political action ever since the time of Luther and Machia- 
velli: 

Now, this had proved the dry-rot of the race 

.... that i’ the old day when was need 
¢" They fought for their own liberty and life, 
t Well did they fight, none better, whence such love 
Of fighting somehow still for fighting’s sake 

Against no matter whose the liberty 

And life, so long as self-conceit should crow 

And clap the wing, while justice sheathed her claw. 


im none 


.... So the dry-rot had been nursed into 
Blood, bones and marrow, that, from worst to best 
All—clearest brains and soundest hearts.... 
All had this lie acceptable for law 

iF Plain as the sun at noonday—*“ War is best 

F Peace is worst; peace we only tolerate 
As needful preparation for new war: | 
War may be for whatever end we will— 
Peace only as the proper help thereto. 
Such is the law of right and wrong for us 
.... for the other world 
As naturally, quite another law.” 


The fruit of Luther’s rebellion had been the separation of 
religion and theology, faith and reason, Christianity and art, 
morality and politics * with the consequence that, as one Ger- 
man thinker expressed it: “We have grasped the secret of 
power and without scruple treat questions of power as such. 
In our world of thought a very considerable region has imper- 
ceptibly been occupied by this new view of things and with- 
drawn from the control of Christian ethics.”* Such views 
shock us now that our consciences are stirred by the horrors of 
the War. Yet despite President Wilson’s assertion that they 


* Hartmann Grisar, Luther, vol. iii., p. 480. 
*M. Rade, Religion and Moral, 1898, quoted in Mausbach: Catholic Moral Teach- 
ing and Its Antagonists, p. 81, English translation. ste 
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were regarded “as rather the dream of minds detached from 
practical affairs, as preposterous private conceptions of Ger- 
man destiny, than as the actual plans of responsible rulers,” ® 
the fact remains that our own universities as well as the uni- 
versities of England and of France were fairly saturated with 
the philosophy that has provided the pseudo-rational support 
for that Kultur against which the world is now arrayed in self- 
defence. 

In all this broad country there is scarcely a professor in 
any non-Catholic institution whose teaching, provided it have 
an ethical bearing, does not betray the ear-mark of Kant’s 
dualism of pure and practical reason and its consequent sep- 
aration of morality and politics. Browning might well say, 
“Be Kant crowned King o’ the castle in the air!” or Carlyle 
justly describe Coleridge’s Kantianism as “bottled moon- 
shine.” Such common-sense hints passed unheeded until the 
Kantian doctrine, “right and the power of coaction signify 
one and the same thing,” ripened into practice and we began to 
taste the bitter foreign fruit our professors had sought to root 
in our own soil. As a natural result of this misplaced admira- 
tion, the world was not only unprepared to meet the German 
onslaught from a military point of view, but it is still intellect- 
ually unprepared to down by reason what it instinctively re- 
sists by force of arms. 

A cursory review of the principles advanced by some re- 
sponsible public men, for the solution of the problem stated 
by Hon. Elihu Root at the opening of this article, will suffice 
in evidence. In 1915, David J. Hill said: “ Whatever reasons 
there are for the authority of law between individuals of the 
same nation, those same reasons exist and have equal force for 
the authority of law between States.”*° The same idea was 
reiterated by President Wilson in his War Message, April 2, 
1917, when he declared: “ We are at the beginning of an age 
. in which it will be insisted that the same standards of conduct 
and of responsibility for wrong done, shall be observed among 
nations and their governments that are observed among in- 
dividual citizens of civilized States.” And Lloyd George, ad- 
dressing the British Unions January 5, 1918, strikes the same 


5 Flag-day Address. 
* Proceedings of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, loc cit. “How can 
the People of the American Countries best be Impressed with the Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of the State in International Law?” p. 95. 
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note in the statement, that “as law has succeeded violence in 
the settlement of individuals’ disputes, so it is destined to set- 
tle national controversies.” So thoroughly do these statements 
commend themselves now to the unsophisticated or disillus- 
ioned conscience as both sound and true, that it is hard to 
realize how their contrary could ever have been maintained. 
Yet they mark what promises to be the most radical departure 
from the past four centuries that has been made since the 
beginning of the War. For one need only review the political 
history of the nineteenth century with its Metternichs, its Bis- 
marcks and its Cavours, or take up any of the later theoretical 
works on sociology and government to discern the depth to 
which the Luthero-Kantian dualism had eaten its way into 
“ modern ” thought.’ The confusion produced by this dualistic 
view of life, is evident the moment we ask ourselves what are 
those “reasons for the authority of law” or “the standards 
of conduct and responsibility” to which David J. Hill and 
President Wilson appeal. Without clear and universally- 
accepted ideas on these very points, the predictions of the 
President and of Lloyd George can never be more than false 
prophecies. Yet who would venture to assert that any such 
agreement or unity of thought exists throughout the “ modern ” 
world at present? 

Modern thought has been atomic and centrifugal or else in 
instances when it has set up a centre for itself, as in the case 
of the Socialists and of the majority of German political think- 
ers, it was discovered to have fixed on something that was 
far from corresponding with the real and safe centre of rota- 
tion in'a fully rounded human life, an assumption ever bound 
to result, under present anomalous and haphazard conditions, 
in an increase of the tendencies towards centrifugal individ- 
ualism.* This has rendered all present discussion of future 
international problems especially difficult; and the defect of the 
efforts so far made to solve them are due to the necessity for com- 
promise between what would be acceptable to “ modern ” opin- 

*For an able discussion of this subject, see Completing the Reformation, by 
Edmund T. Shanahan, S.T.D., THe Catrnoric Worip, July-December, 1914. 

* As we stated some years ago “a civilization will be great and vigorously pro- 
gressive in proportion to its power of assimilating or rejecting, through the force 
of underlying dynamic principles, fully in accord with human nature, all those 
heterogeneous elements that are brought into it from without or that have grown up 


in its midst.” America, April 1, 1916, The Mediwval Achievement, see also Human 
Nature and Civilization, March 31, 1917. 
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ion on the one hand, and- what might be the dictates of dis- 
illusioned public conscience on the other. This much, however, 
may be said for results thus far attained, that the solutions of- 
fered are many of them true in themselves; yet, considered in 
their relation to the confused state of modern thought, they 
have almost invariably implied the removal of the difficulty 
to some remoter question still awaiting settlement. To men- 
tion only those instances most deserving of consideration: “A 
steadfast concert of peace can never be maintained,” in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s opinion, “ except by a partnership of democratic 
nations,” and this, as me adds, “ must be a league of honor, a 
partnership of opinion.” 

But what, we might ask, is to be the basis of such a part- 
nership? Democracy, as Carlyle pointed out long ago, has its 
own problem to solve which is itself conditional to the solu- 
tion of the international question on the basis proposed by the 
President; for the words of Carlyle still hold true: “ How, in 
conjunction with inevitable democracy, indispensable sover- 
eignty is to exist: certainly it is the hugest question ever here- 
tofore propounded to mankind!” On the other hand, in the 
view of Hon. Elihu Root, “Many States have grown so great 
that there is no power capable of imposing punishment upon 
them except the power of the collective civilization outside of — 
the offending States. Any exercise of that power must be 
based upon public opinion.” With this view Cosmos *® would 
seem to be in full agreement when he says: “As a matter of 
fact, the only practical sanction of international law is the 
public opinion of the civilized world.” Yet here again one 
cannot help but inquire: Quis custodiat custodes? What is to 
keep that opinion from error and give it unanimity? or, since 
durable peace “is a by-product of justice,” what is to con- 
tribute to “ the exaltation of the idea of justice, not only as be- 
tween men within a nation, but as between nations them- 
selves?” 1° Just here, we venture to think Cosmos or, as there 
is reason to believe, ex-President Taft, has touched upon a 
more solid solution than any whose thoughts and suggestions 
have come under our notice. “The country’s system of pub- 
lic education,” says he, “ must be taken in strong hand, purged 
of much of its sentimentality and weak and futile philoso- 
phizing, and made more and more a genuine preparation of 

*The Basis of a Durable Peace, p. 102. 1 Jbid., p. 122. 
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American youth for intelligent and helpful participation in 
American life.” ** This judgment, strange to say, is corrobo- 
rated, in substance, by a passage in De Quincey. Writing in 
1846 before the appearance of the Junker and the Jingo, before 
Bismarck had falsified the Ems telegram and before Lincoln, 
who knew the people better than most, had admitted that all 
the people might be fooled some of the time, he said: “ Neither 
in France nor England could a war now be undertaken with- 
out a warrant from the popular voice. This is a great step in 
advance; but the final step for its extinction will be taken by a 
new and Christian code of international law. This cannot be 
consummated until Christian philosophy shall have traversed 
the earth and reorganized the structure of society.” ** 

Granted the truth of this statement, it remains for us to 
determine whether such a philosophy is possible, or whether 
such already exists, capable of reorganizing society and of 
providing a basis in reasoned ethical thought for the inter- 
national law of the future. Thus far, one thing is certainly 
clear. We cannot find it among the mutually divergent, one- 
man, modern systems which have but this in common: that 
they owe their origin to false Luthero-Kantian assumptions 
and have all contributed to that modern chimera: modernism; 
which however apparently antithetical, is in reality twin- 
brother to the “ modernism in arms ” against which the armies 
of the world are now contending for the righteous cause of 
liberty. 

For the modernist begins by adopting the Luthero-Kan- 
tian denial of the common-sense conviction that the mind can 
attain to a certified knowledge of an order of things objective 
to ourselves. Hence, since the laws of logic hold for error no 
less than for truth, he “can do no other” than maintain the 
autonomy of the individual and the autocracy of the State. 
If the human mind is, as he would have it, deprived of the 
power of holding with certainty to any common and univer- 
sally valid principles of agreement, reason ceases to be a real 
social force, and to maintain order among men there is nothing 
left, but that brute force, “ with the will to power,” should do 
its utmost to herd the world together into the one fold of im- 
perial despotism. Writing of Kant-and of the portentous in- 
fluence of German philosophy, the German poet and Jew: 


11 Ibid., p. 112, italics ours. 13 Christianity as an Organ of Political Movement. 
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Heinrich Heine, who died in 1856, uttered this striking prophecy 
of the present War: “The German revolution will not be 
any more gentle and cheerful for having been preceded by the 
critique of Kant, the transcendental idealism of Fichte or the 
naturalistic philosophy. These contain within themselves 
stored-up revolutionary forces which only await the fitting 
moment to break forth and fill the world with fear and won- 
der. Then will appear Kantists who, no less impatient at any 
mention of pity in the realm of facts than in that of ideas, and 
utterly void of all mercy, will turn up with axe and sword the 
very soil of our European life, that they may root out of it 
every remaining vestige of the traditions that bind us to the 
past.” 18 

There is a philosophy, however, that contrasts with all 
this almost as sharply as does the light of day with the dark- 
ness of night. It is not modern, to be sure, in the present 
acceptation of the term. Yet, though antedating the estab- 
lishment of parliament and the beginnings of international 
law, it has so kept in touch with what was sound in more 
modern development, as to be still ahead of our own times in 
many of its principles, some of which bear directly on the in- 
ternational problem before us. Ever on the side of real de- 
mocracy,"‘ it incurred the suspicion of the despotic governments 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and, of 
all philosophical systems, it alone has contributed not only 
most, but almost exclusively, to the clear definition of the all- 
too widely neglected requirements of international ethics. This 
is the philosophy of Scholasticism. 

Empirical in that it starts from the actualities of life, 
Scholasticism is speculative in so far only that it reasons 


13 De L’Allemagne. The whole passage, of which this is only a part and in which 
the return of Thor and the destruction of French Cathedrals is predicted, may be 
found in Abbé Van Loos’ Kantisme et Modernisme, p. 209. 

144More than twenty years before the “ model Parliament” of Edward I., St. 
Thomas voiced this democratic teaching: ‘The ideal form of government is that 
wherein one is given power to preside over all, while under him are others hav- 
ing governing powers, and yet a government of this kind is shared by all, both be- 
cause all are eligible to govern and because the rulers are chosen by all.” (1a., 2ae., 
105 a1.) And furthermore: “If a people among whom a custom is introduced 
be free and able to make their own laws, the consent of the whole people, expressed 
by a custom, counts for more in favor of a particular observance than does the’ 
authority of the sovereign, who has not the power to frame laws except as repre- 
senting the people.” (1a., 2ae., 97a., 3ad., 3iem. See also Suarez: Defensio Fidei 
Catholice, lib. iii., ch. 1-5.) 
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within the bounds of the universal nature and order of things 
as they are; or, as in the case of ethics, within the bounds of 
things as they ought to be according to the essential demands 
of man’s God-given nature as it is. Unlike the “modern” 
student of ethics and of law, for whom moral and judicial 
aspects are merely the product of history, of national customs 
and of varying conditions of life, and who, therefore, subordi- 
nates the moral law to the influence of the times and to the 
demands of fashionable opinion, the Scholastics have always 
insisted upon the inward necessity and sanctity of the “ eter- 
nal principles of justice and of right” to which President Wil- 
son alluded in his Prayer-day proclamation. On the other 
hand, like Burke’s men of speculation, instead of exploding 
general prejudices, they’ employed their sagacity to discover 
the latent wisdom in them.** 

This has enabled John Neville Figgis to say of the Scholas- 
tics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: “The Jesuits 
(he has overlooked the Dominican Vittoria and others who 
were not Jesuits) laid the foundations of a new system partly 
because of their modernity and partly owing to their conser- 
vatism. They combined the new recognition of political facts 


- with ideals of unity, the older conception of law as an eternal 


verity. .... Without the one the conception of the States 
as Juristic and equal persons is impossible, equal not in power 
any more than are individuals, but in the fact of being able to 
direct themselves to conscious ends; without the other the no- 
tion of a unity of these persons and a bond binding them to- 
gether, and certain limits of activity they may not overpass, 
would not have been possible, or would have taken longer to 
discern. The persistence of the notion of law natural, coupled 
with the actual facts of widespread and increasing prevalence 
of the Civil Law, its purest (?) outcome, and also the general 
reorganization of the Canon Law, formed the only possible 
atmosphere for that notion of legal obligation of contracts 
which . . . . was the necessary condition and the true explana- 
tion of the popularity of the doctrine of the original contract, 
and is also at the very bottom of the whole system of 
Grotius.”** Mr. Figgis’ testimony is interesting, in that he 


-was able to apprehend so much in a system he did not fully 


understand, and is the more valuable as coming from one who 


18 Reflections on the French Revolution. % From Gerson to Grotius, p. 190. 
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was more inclined to look for flaws in the Scholastic system 
than to praise it.” 

Since “international duties are,” according to David J. 
Hill, “necessary corollaries of the true conception of the 
State,” and since, in this, he is in perfect accord with Scholastic 
philosophy, the nature of the State as set forth in the teaching 
of the Scholastics is briefly this: it rests on the grounds of 
man’s natural sociability, of his endowment by his Creator 
With various rights and of his moral and intellectual imper- 
fections. Should any of these grounds be absent, the State 
would not be necessary. With the world and man, however, as 
they are, there must be such things as societies independent of 
each other and each having as its aim, not some particular 
good, but the temporal felicity of all its members. 

But as temporal felicity can only be attained by making 
peace and order, wisdom and justice prevail, there must be 
within the State a supreme authority which when lawfully 
established has the right to the obedience of all the subject 
members, because based on the ordinance of God, the Author of 
nature, Whose law as made known to us by the light of natural 
reason, is called the natural law. This natural law of the 
Scholastics, be it further noted, should in no way be confused 
with the natural law of Rousseau and of others who hold with 
him; for that would be to confuse a portrait with its caricature.” 
And he who fails to grasp, at the start, the fully substantiated 
doctrine of the Scholastics, that the ultimate objective source 
and unchangeable rule of all morality and all law, is found 
in the eternal law of a personal God, cannot recognize the true 
law of nature, nor need he attempt to understand or to judge 
the ethical teachings of Scholastic philosophy. 

The significance of the Scholastic concept of the natural 
law and their theory of the State is evident when we consider 
that, whereas today President Wilson says international law 


%%He entirely misrepresents the question of Probabilism, and fails to grasp 
the real Scholastic conception of law. For the correct view on these points, see Maus- 
bach cited above. ” 

% The prevalence of this confusion is attested to in the following statement of 
Mr. Charlemagne Tower, former minister of the United States to Austria-Hungary: 
“The original theory of the law of nature has long ago disappeared before the 
analysis and searching (?) discussions of modern jurists and by the well-seasoned 
practice (italics ours) of modern times, but the great principles of national in- 
dependence and State sovereignty still remain universally accepted, and the teach- 
ings of Grotius as to the principles of rights and duties have been definitely ap- 
proved by general consent of the nations.”—Essays Political and Historical, p. 94. 
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has “ by painful stage after stage .... been built up, with mea- 
gre enough results, indeed, after all was accomplished that 
could be accomplished, but always with a clear view, at least, 
of what the heart and conscience of mankind demanded,” it 
was possible for the Scholastics to perceive, far ahead of their 
own time, that: “ just as in any one city or province, law comes 
in through custom so through the customary moral usage of 
the whole human race, the laws of nations are introduced. 
And this was all the more possible since the precepts of this 
law are both few and easily deduced from the natural law; 
and so useful and in conformity to nature are they, that 
though per se they are not absolutely necessary to safeguard 
the moral law, yet they are very conformable to nature and in 
themselves acceptable to all men.” * 

With this passage in mind, Sir James Mackintosh says of 
Suarez: “ He first saw that international law was composed not 
only of the simple principles of justice applied to the inter- 
course between States, but of those usages long observed in 
that intercourse by the European race, which have since been 
more exactly distinguished as the consuetudinary law acknowl- 
edged by the Christian nations of Europe and America. On 
this important point his views are more clear than those of his 
contemporary Alberico Gentili. It must even be owned that 
the succeeding intimation of the same general doctrine by 
Grotius is somewhat more dark.” *® And again Albert de 
Lapradelle in his introduction to Vattel’s Law of Nations says: 
“It would be vain to look in his work for a reflection of the 
fine passage of Suarez on the solidarity of nations; but on the 
other hand it would be too much to require in a diplomat of 
the end of the eighteenth century, even though he were per- 
meated with the spirit of the encyclopedia, the same freedom 
of speech as in a monk of the sixteenth.” **_ To this should be 
added the testimony of Henry Hallam, which because of his 
shallowness, superficiality and bias is the more to be credited 
when it points with praise to anything that may concern 
Scholastic teachings. “The fertility of those men,” says he, 
“who, like Suarez, superior to most of the rest, were trained 
in the Scholastic discipline, to which I refer the methods of the 


% Suarez, De Legibus, lib. ii., ch. xix. sect. 9. 

*” Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 51. 

% The Law of Nations, by E. de Vattel. Translated by C. G. Fenwick. Published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, p. liv. 
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canonists and casuits, is sometimes surprising; their views are 
not one-sided; they may not solve objections to our satisfac- 
tion but they seldom suppress them; they embrace a vast com- 
pass of thought and learning; they write less for the moment, 
and are less under the influence of local and temporary preju- 
dices than many who have lived in better ages of philosophy.” *” 

Thus, we find in Scholasticism the one system of philoso- 
phy that has something of value to offer towards the solution 
of the future international problem. To Hon. Elihu Root’s 
question regarding “ the fundamental basis of obligation” it 
answers with Cardinal Bellarmine, that all “law is a rule of 
morals” binding in conscience, and that the obligation to ob- 
serve the law, whether on the part of the individual or of the 
nation, is something eternal and immutable and consequent 
upon the eternal law of God; that first supreme law imparted 
to us in the natural law and the ultimate source of all our 
rights and duties.” How truly fundamental all this is to gen- 
uine human nature may be illustrated from these words of 
Cosmos written almost in the spirit of Suarez: “ The individual 
human being whose acts are controlled by an overmastering 
sense of duty is not less a person, but more, than the individ- 
ual human being whose acts are controlled by sheer selfishness. 
What is true of men in this regard is also true of nations. A 
nation, like an individual, will become greater as it cherishes 
a high ideal and does service and helpful acts to its neighbors 
whether great or small and as it codperates with them in 
working toward a common end.” ** But the Scholastics add 
substance to such a statement by a clear reference to its real 
ethical basis. “For the proper understanding of this present 
question (of international law) it should be remembered that 
civil society is per se a product of the natural order of things. 
. ... It has moreover a real personality, in a moral sense, 
clearly, not in a physical one. It is evident also, on other 
grounds, that there exist not one only, but a great number of 
civil organizations each of which has its own proper vitality 
and functions, one not depending upon the rule of another. 
Such complete autonomy resides per se only in the ruling 
authority that governs each. Hence there exist many civil cor- 
porations, each independent of all others, which from the 


™ Literature of Europe, vol. ii., ch. 4, sect. 1. 
% De Controversiis, lib. iil., ch. 11. ™* Loc. cit., p. 120. 
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very requirements of the natural order sought to be considered 
as real personalities. It must, therefore,-be shown now that 
this mutual independence by no means implies that these vari- 
ous civil societies are not related one to another by certain 
rights and natural duties, but that on the contrary they are 
bound to recognize and respect each other’s just claims and 
their mutual obligations. .... As man from his very nature is 
destined to live in civil society, in which and through which 
he must work out the perfection required of him, it follows 
that the love which the natural law bids us have for others, 
must be shown not only to men as individuals but also as mem- 
bers of the State to which they belong, with due regard for the 
perfection they have attained in their present civil brother- 
hood. Moreover, the obligations which men are bound to ful- 
fill in this respect are duties of well-doing which we call inter- 
national duties. Consequently such obligations must rightly 
be held to arise from the natural law.” *° 

Thus in their doctrines they will be found to be opposed 
to both the militarist and the pacifist.2* To the one by their in- 
sistence that government exists for the good of the governed, 
not for the exaltation of any abstract idea of the State: to the 
other by their teaching that patrioism is a virtue, to sin against 
which is to sin in the sight of God,” and so Browning but 
speaks the speculative mind of every great Scholastic, whether 
medizval or modern, when he states the real ethical basis for 
the. “ God wills it!” of the true-hearted crusader of old: * 


.... 1 foresee and I announce 

Necessity of warfare in one case 

For one cause: one way, I bid broach the blood 
O’ the world. For truth and right and only right 
And truth—right, truth, on the absolute scale of God, 
No pettiness of man’s admeasurement— 

In such case only, and for such one cause, 

Fight your hearts out, whatever fate betide 
Hands energetic to the uttermost! 

Lie not! Endure no lie which needs your heart 
And hand to push it out of mankind’s path. 


Sanctus Schiffini, S.J.: Disputationes Philosophigw Moralis, vol. ii., disp. 6; 
De Jure Internationali, sect. 1, pp. 586, 587 (1891). 

* De Vittoria: Relectiones Theologice, vol. i., De Jure Belli Hispanorum in Bar. 
baros (1557), p. 581. ' 

7 St. Thomas, Summa, 22., 2x., q. 101 a1. % Sanctus Schiffini, loc. cit., p. 630. 

















SOME CAUSES OF THEOPHOBIA. 


BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S. K.S.G. 


ma is only the beginning, and when the fear is of a 
Mi) certain kind no further progress may ever be 
made, in fact quite the contrary, for it is apt to 
engender an absolute revulsion from the idea of 
a God: It is this kind of fear which the eminent Jesuit writer, 
Wasmann, alludes to when he says that “in many scientific 
circles there is an absolute Theophobia, a dread of the Creator. 
I can only regret this,” he continues, “ because I believe that 
it is due chiefly to a defective knowledge of Christian philoso- 
phy and theology.” That he is entirely correct as to the ex- 
istence of this feeling, no one can doubt. Plenty of examples 
might be quoted and one, which I think I have already made 
use of in THE CaTHOLIC WorLD, may once more be utilized. A 
distinguished scientific writer alluding to the theories of Men- 
del says that “it is not so certain as we might like to think that 
the order of these events is not predetermined.” The signifi- 
cant thing about this quotation is that the writer expresses a 
preference for a special view, namely, the absence of a deter- 
miner, though science and scientific workers are supposed to 
hold themselves entirely above all bias or preconceived ideas. 
What is the cause of this? Why should people have this bias 
—which they obviously have—against the idea of a God? Why 
should they, apart from any particular evidence which may 
weigh with them, actually desire, as clearly they do, that there 
should be no such Being, and nothing higher than nature? I 
have been asked this question and, having bestowed some 
thought upon it, will try to make such answer as has occurred 
to me. 

There are persons not fully, as I think, cognizant of the 
facts, who argue that there is always a moral failure prece- 
dent to such denials of God. I should be far from saying that 
there is not a considerable weakening of moral fiber, as evi- 
denced by many of the statements of eugenists and the like, 
and by the political nostrums of some who wrest science to a 
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purpose for which it was not intended. This no doubt is true, 
but it is not the real argument advanced, and that argument, if 
it implies moral failure in the persons with whom it is con- 
cerned, has little genuine foundation in fact. Mr. Devas in his 
very remarkable book, The Key to the World’s Progress, gives 
us the useful phrase “post-Christians.” These people are 
really pagans living in the Christian era, retaining many of 
the excellent qualities which they owe neither to nature nor to 
paganism, but to the inheritance—perhaps involuntary and 
unrecognized—of the influences of Christianity. Many of 
them are kind, benevolent, scrupulously moral. They have 
not learned to be such from nature, for nature does not teach 
these lessons. Nor have they learned it from paganism for 
these are not pagan virtues. They are an inheritance from 
Christianity, and those who build argument as to the needless- 
ness of religious faith, on the good deeds of those who do not 
possess it, build on a foundation of sand. The answer to our 
question is not forthcoming from this direction. 

Others again will perhaps maintain the thesis that fashion 
and fashionable opinion in science have a good deal to say to 
this matter. No doubt there is something in this. It is much 
easier to go with the tide than against it, and there are scien- 
tific tides as truly as there are tides in the fashion of dress. 
There was at one time a Weismann tide which is now pretty 
near dead low water. There was an antivitalistic tide which 
‘is ebbing fast. When both of these were at full flood, it was a 
hazardous thing for a young man who had his way to make in 
the world, to take arms against them. Fashion nowadays is 
not so set against the idea of a God as it was five and twenty 
years ago. The materialistic tide is on the wane, and it is not 
far from the truth to say that the incoming flood is that of 
occultism, which the materialistic school dislikes and despises, 
and with some reason, even more than it does ordinary theis- 
tic opinions. 

Then again there is the unquestionable fact that scientific 
men have a strong objection to putting their trust in anything 
which cannot be subjected either to scientific examination or 
to experiment. In this no doubt there is more than a germ of 
sound reason. “Occam’s razor” is as valuable an implement 
today as it ever was, and everyone will admit that we must ex- 
haust all known causes before we proceed to postulate a new 
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one. We have gone beyond the day of the absurd statement 
that thought (which is of course unextended) is as much a 
secretion from the brain as bile (which is equally of course 
extended) is a secretion of the liver. No one nowadays would 
commit himself to a statement of this sort, and people would 
be chary of urging that we should not believe anything which 
we cannot understand. I have myself heard a scientific man, 
now dead this twenty years, make that statement in public, 
forgetful of the fact that any branch of science we pursue will 
supply us with a hundred problems we can neither understand 
nor explain, yet the factors of which we cannot but admit. 
But there is undoubtedly a dislike to accepting anything which 
cannot be proved by scientific means, and a tendency to de- 
scribe as mysticism everything which demands something 
more in the universe than the operations of physical and chem- 
ical forces. 

For myself, I firmly believe that this dislike of the idea of 
a God, which exists in some minds, largely depends upon the 
way children, or at least many of them outside the Catholic 
Church, were brought up some fifty or sixty years ago. At 
that time, in Protestant circles, the Evangelical Party was very 
strong, and through Sunday and other schools it had the young 
very much under its influence. My evidence on this subject is 
of some value for I was brought up in such circles. I will sup- 
plement it by a statement from that very remarkable book, 
Father and Son, the truth of every word of which must be ob- 
vious to those who were contemporaries of its author, and 
brought up under similar conditions. The teachers of this 
creed were never tired of instilling into their pupils the need 
tor conversion, which was supposed to be a sudden opera- 
tion—those who had undergone it could tell the exact moment 
of the clock at which it took place—and a permanent opera- 
tion which need never, in fact perhaps could never, be re- 
peated. It was supposed to be effected by what was called the 
“acceptance of Christ,” and though it was spoken of as being 
free to all, it was clear to some at least of the pupils that, how- 
ever much they desired it, they could not get it. Yet they were 
taught that until they were converted, every action performed 
by them was evil, and that if they died in that unconverted 
condition they would most assuredly be damned for ever. 

This was a terrible doctrine, especially for the young who. 
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were perpetually harassed by the exponents of the creed by 
being asked if they were saved, and told they were fools if 
they were not, or did not know whether they were or not, and 
that if they remained in that condition, their fate would be the 
unenviable one already mentioned. 

Associated with this gloomy creed, a new series of sins was 
invented, as if there were not enough already in the world. It 
was sinful to dance, even under the most domestic and proper 
circumstances. It was a sin to play cards, even when there 
was no money on the game. It was a sin to go to the 
theatre, even to behold the most inspiring and instructive 
of plays. In fact the view of God which was presented—I do 
not say wilfully—to the youth of that period was that of a. 
kind of super-policeman—a hard-hearted policeman—with an 
exaggerated code of misdoings, forever waiting round a cor- 
ner to pounce on evil-doers and, one was obliged to think, ap- 
parently almost pleased at having been able to catch them. It 
need not be said that no disrespect is intended in this. It is a 
simple and truthful statement of the kind of impression made 
upon one person by the teaching of that age and school. Is it 
any wonder that persons brought up in such a creed should 
experience a feeling of relief on learning that there is.no God, 
no sin, no punishment? 

A writer of the scientific school of today alludes to the 
delightful results for the human race when it has got rid of this 
“bug-bear of sin.” To me it seems pretty obvious that this 
writer is alluding to the bug-bear of artificial sin invented by 
professors of a gloomy creed of religion. It can hardly be 
imagined that anyone would speak or write with pleasure and 
satisfaction of escaping from the bug-bear of sins against mor- 
ality or against one’s neighbor, from the bug-bear of dishon- 
esty and theft; of taking away a person’s character; of carry- 
ing off his wife. Surely it must be the invented crimes of thea- 
tre-going and card-playing to which the writer in question is 
referring. Father Wasmann in the passage already mentioned 
laments that theophobists do not study some simple manual of 
Catholic theodicy from which they would learn the real doc- 
trine of Christianity, needless to say a very different thing 
from the distorted form with which we have dealt. 

Let me reinforce my statements by two or three examples 
from the book of which I have spoken, namely, Father and 
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Son. The first of these is a passage from the diary of the 
mother of the son: “ When I was a very little child, I used to 
amuse myself and my brothers with inventing stories, such as 
Ihad read. Having, as I suppose, naturally a restless mind and 
busy imagination, this soon became the chief pleasure of my 
life. Unfortunately my brothers were always fond of encour- 
aging this propensity, and I found in Taylor, my maid, a still 
greater tempter. I bad not known there was any harm in it, 
until Miss Shore (a Calvinist governess), finding it out, lec- 
tured me severely, and told me it was wicked. From that time 
forth I considered that to invent a story of any kind was a sin. 
But the desire to do so was too deeply rooted in my affections 
to be resisted in my own strength (she was at that time nine 
years of age), and unfortunately I knew neither my corrup- 
tion nor my weakness, nor did I know where to gain strength. 
The longing to invent stories grew with violence; everything I 
heard or read became food for my distemper. The sim- 
plicity of truth was not suflicient for me; I must needs em- 
broider imagination upon it, and the folly, vanity and wicked- 
ness which disgraced my heart, are more than I am able to 
express. Even now (at the age of twenty-nine), though 
watched, prayed and striven against, this is still the sin that 
most easily besets me. It has hindered my prayers and pre- 
vented my improvement, and therefore has humbled me very 
much.” 

Again illness was a punishment sent from heaven, as, in- 
deed it may be; but: “If any one was ill it showed that ‘ the 
Lord’s hand was extended in chastisement,’ and much prayer 
was poured forth in order that it might be explained to the 
sufferer, or to his relations, in what he or they had sinned. Peo- 
ple would, for instance, go on living over a cesspool, working 
themselves up into an agony to discover how they had incurred 
the displeasure of the Lord, but never moving away.” Let us 
end with perhaps the most remarkable example in the book. 
The father, it need hardly be said, had a holy horror of the 
Catholic Church. He “welcomed any social disorder in any 
part of Italy, as likely to be annoying to the Papacy.” He 
“celebrated the announcement in the newspapers of a con- 
siderable emigration from the Papal dominions, by rejoicing 
at this outcrowding of many, throughout the harlot’s domain, 
from her sins and her plagues,” and he even carried his hatred 
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so far as to denounce the keeping of Christmas, which to him 
was nothing less than an act of idolatry. 

On a certain Christmas day the servants, greatly daring, 
disobeyed the order of their master and actually had the 
audacity to make a small plum pudding for themselves. A 
slice of this was given to the son who shortly afterwards de- 
veloping a pain in his stomach—a not unusual event in youth— 
rushed to his father exclaiming: “Oh! papa, papa, I have 
eaten of flesh offered to idols!” When the father learned what 
had happened, he sternly said: “Where is the accursed 
thing?” Having heard that it was on the kitchen table, “he 
took me by the hand, and ran with me into the midst of the 
startled servants, seized what remained of the pudding, and 
with the plate in one hand and me still tight in the other, ran 
till we reached the dust-heap, when he flung the idolatrous 
confectionery on to the middle of the ashes, and then raked it 
deep down into the mass. The suddenness, the velocity of this 
extraordinary act, made an impression on my memory which 
nothing will ever efface.” 

Such is the plain unvarnished account of the kind of way 
in which numbers of people were brought up in the fifties and 
sixties of the last century. Can it be wondered that those 
who had such a childhood should grow up with an absolute 
horror of the Person in Whose name such things—absurdities 
if not crimes—were perpetrated? I firmly believe that these 
wholly false ideas of God and of sin have more to do with 
materialism than most will perhaps be disposed to admit. Edu- 
cated people, especially those trained in scientific methods, de- 
mand a certain common sense and sobriety in their beliefs. If 
they are brought up to believe that a grievous sin is committed 
when a story is invented, a pure piece of imagination designed 
to amuse and entertain, or when an evening is spent in 
some kind of innocent amusement; if they have never known 
the demands of real Christianity as put forward by the Catholic 
Church, is it likely that they should cleave to a faith which ap- 
parently engenders such absurdities as the Christmas pudding 
episode? It is, indeed, as Father Wasmann says, a thousand 
pities that the reasonableness, the logic, the dignity of the 
Catholic religion remains forever hid from the eyes and minds 
of many who so often are what they are, because they were 
brought up as they were. 
































THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION. 
BY F, AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D., D.D. 


I. 
THE NEw Pope OF THE RussiAN OrTHODOX CHURCH. 


SMILE title of this article is adapted from the bril- 
yi liant work of N. Suvoroy, the famous Russian 
canonist, treating the life of Michael Caerularius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (1043-1059), and his 
=O, revolt against Rome. The writer calls him: A 
Byzantine Pope. Like Byzantium, Moscow—the third Rome 
—boasts of having now restored for the second time its short- 
lived papacy, for in 1917, Tychon, the Metropolitan of Moscow, 
became the nominal head of the Russian Church. 

We do not place much confidence in the continuation of 
that obsolete institution, the Russian patriarchate. Yet, for the 
time being, it exists in this exceedingly trying epoch for the 
Russian Church, and it is Russia’s hope that the new patriar- 
chate will rejuvenate the anemic body of the Orthodox 
Church. Political events in Russia have made it a necessity. 
Freedom for the Russian Church was born in the throes of a 
revolution—a bloodless revolution, at the start, but destined, 
in the course of its destructive development, to become an ex- 
tremely bloody one. 

So far the story of the Russian patriarchate has been 
indicative of the gradual emancipation of the Church of Rus- 
sia from the Byzantine yoke. The jurisdiction of the hier- 
archy of Byzantium weighed long and heavily upon the Rus- 
sian clergy. The most authoritative historian of the Russian 
Church, Evgenii Golubinsky, says the earliest period of its 
ecclesiastical organization was a period of enslavement to 
Byzantium.? The Byzantine hierarchy, faithful to their mis- 
sionary ideal, sought to gain over to the political aims of Byzan- 
tium the barbarians converted to Christ, to make them the 
supporters of the empire, the raw material for hellenization. 


1 Vizantiiskii pope, Moscow, 1902. 
* Istoriia russkoi tzerkvi (History of the Russian Church), vol. i., Petrograd, 
1901, p. 258. 
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Following out that ideal, the earliest history of the Russian 
Church is in reality a detached page of the history of the 
Byzantine hierarchy. Russia became a metropolitan see of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. The list of Russian metro- 
politans from 983 to 1237 contains in all some twenty-four 
names, all of them Greek, save two or three.® . 

In a report of the evolution of the Russian ecclesiastical 
organization, read by Metrophanes, Bishop of Archangelsk, 
at a session of the National Council of Moscow (October 11, 
1917), the causes that led to the establishment of the Russian 
patriarchate are outlined as follows: “The name and dignity 
of Patriarch were not unknown in primitive Russia. A 
testimony to that we find in the institution of the Metropolitan 
of the Russian Church. The Byzantine patriarchs were in 
communication with them, and frequently wrote to the Rus- 
sian bishops. In the course of time the patriarchs of the East 
appeared on Russian soil. Their presence gave a strong im- 
pulse to the revival of ecclesiastical life. They lent their 
support to their Russian confréres. Their interference with 
the domestic management of the Russian Church, especially 
in Western Russia, thwarted the efforts of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which had striven to dissolve the compactness of Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy. The authority of the metropolitans grew 
stronger when Moscow became the leading city of the Mus- 
covite princes. They drew closer the bonds of national and 
political unity among Russians, while the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople were losing their grasp upon the Russian Church. 
The metropolitan see of Moscow assumed the status of an 
independent, an autocephalous church. The Russian bishops 
showed it a deeply felt veneration. They dared not disobey 
its orders. Later on, the election of the Russian Metropolitan 
fell upon the Russian clergy, and the confirmation thereof by 
Constantinople ceased to be regarded as necessary. As time 
went on, Moscow claimed to be higher in rank than Byzantium, 
as it was not under the infidel yoke. The idea of a Russian 
patriarchate began to take root in the Russian religious con- 
sciousness. It ripened to maturity under the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible (1533-1588), and was finally realized under his son, 
Feodor Ivanovich.” ¢ 


3 Ibid., vol. i., p. 289. : 
* Vserossiiskii tzerkovno-obshchest yi Viestnik, no. 130, 1917 (October 24th). 
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Feodor Ivanovich (1584-1589) was of quite a different 
temper from his father. He is described by Russian historians 
as “ a man weak in health and intellect. He combined extreme 
mildness of disposition with a timid spirit, excessive piety, and 
a profound indifference for this world’s affairs; he passed his 
days in listening to pious legends, singing hymns with monks, 
and his greatest pleasure was to ring the convent bells and 
share in the services of the Church. ‘ He is a sacristan,’ said his 
father, ‘ and no tsarevitch.’”* But this Tsar-sacristan had an 
energetic and ambitious counselor, Boris Godunov, his brother- 
in-law. At the instigation of Godunov, Feodor Ivanovich 
sounded Ioachim, Patriarch of Antioch, respecting the institu- 
tion of a Russian patriarchate in Moscow. The astute Greek 
received the overtures of the Tsar with extreme affability, but 
declined to give a decisive answer, as the matter had to be 
_ brought before the solemn body of the four Eastern patriar- 
chates. The Tsar treated him liberally, loaded him with pres- 
ents, and charged him to win for his proposal the favor of his 
colleagues. 

In 1588, Jeremiah II., Patriarch of Constantinople, arrived 
at Moscow, and was received with all due veneration by the 
Tsar and his court. It was first suggested to invite Jeremiah 
to assume the charge of the future patriarchate of Moscow, 
but Boris Godunov wrecked this project. He assigned in ob- 
jection Jeremiah’s ignorance of the Russian language. The 
true cause of his opposition, however, was his desire to pre- 
serve the patriarchal dignity for one of his tools, the Metropol- 
itan, Job. Jeremiah was urged to accept the primacy of the 
Russian Church on condition that he establish himself at 
Vladimir, far from Moscow. Of course, the Patriarch rejected 
the proposition. “A Patriarch, far from the court,” he re- 
marked, “would be useless; his place ought to be near the 
sovereign.” 

Feodor, and Godunov were secretly pleased with Jeremiah’s 
refusal. On January 10, 1589, they summoned a general coun- 
cil of the Russian Church. Jeremiah set before the Russian 
-bishops the desire of the Tsar. All declared themselves in 
accord with him, and Jeremiah presented to Feodor the names 
of three candidates for the patriarchal dignity. The choice, 


5 Albert F. Heard, The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. New York, 1887, 
pp. 57, 58. 
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as was to be foreseen, fell upon the Metropolitan, Job, who on 
the twenty-sixth of January took possession of his charge in 
the Cathedral of the Assumption (Uspenskii Sobor). 

The following year a synod held at Constantinople ap- 
proved the action of the Patriarch. The synodal letter, which 
gave official sanction to the newly-established patriarchal see, 
was approved and subscribed by the Patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, nineteen metropolitans, nineteen 
archbishops, and twenty bishops. Certainly, the Greek hier- 
archy tried to put the best face upon matters; yet, in their heart 
of hearts they upbraided Jeremiah for his concessions. 

The Russian patriarchate seems like a meteor in the his- 
tory of the Russian Church. It reached its zenith under Filaret 
(Feodor Nikititch), whose administration lasted from 1618- 
1634. Its most brilliant pages were written by Nikon (1605- 
1681), a man of unabated energy, and undaunted courage. 
His words to the Greek bishops who condemned him in their 
vile submission to the Tsar, Aleksiei Mikhailovitch (1645- 
1676), ring with the majestic tones of the Popes of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Thus, in autocratic Russia, he strongly asserted the 
superior rights of the Church and priesthood, and their in- 
dependence of political rulers: “The pontificate is more hon- 
orable and a greater principality than the empire itself. The 
priest is seated very much higher than the king. For though 
the throne of the Tsar may appear honorable from the 
precious stones set in it and the gold with which it is overlaid, 
nevertheless they are only the things of the earth, which he 
has received power to administer, and beyond this he has no 
power whatever. But the throne of the priesthood is set in 
heaven;..... and the priest stands between God and human 
nature, as drawing down from heaven graces unto us, carry- 
ing up from us utterances of prayer to heaven, reconciling 
Him, when He is angry, to our common nature, and delivering 
us, when we have offended, out of His hand..... Is the Tsar 
head of the Church? ....No! The head of the Church is 
Christ. .. . . The Tsar neither is, nor can be, the head of the 
Church, but is as one of the members, and on this account he 
can do nothing whatever in the Church. .... Where is there 
any word of Christ that the Tsar is to have power over the 
Church? ” ¢ 


* William Palmer, The Patriarch and the Tsar. London, 1871, vol. i., pp. 127, 
251, 292. 
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Under a Tsar as autocratic as Peter the Great, such a Patri- 
arch as Nikon was an impossibility. The last Patriarch, Adrian, 
elected in 1690, preferred to renounce his dignity, and seek the 
quiet life in the Perervinsky monastery, where he died in 1700. 
After his death, Peter the Great ordered the nomination of a 
new patriarch to be delayed, and an exarch to be appointed as 
vicar and administrator of the patriarchal see. The choice 
fell upon Stephen Yavorsky, Metropolitan of Ryazan. 

A reliable historian of the Russian Church, A. Dobro- 
klonsky, says concerning this decision of Peter the Great: 
“No doubt the Tsar had his special reasons and views, when 
he resolved to abolish the patriarchate. He was fully imbued 
with the idea of the civil power. He did not tolerate a papacy, 
or anything like papacy. He was right in his opinion (emu 
spravledivo dumalos), that the Papacy with its pretensions 
introduces a harmful dualism into the life of a nation. The 
Protestants, with whom he was more in sympathy, enkindled 
more and more his ill-feelings towards papacy. When abroad, 
speaking freely, he praised Luther, for the very reason that 
he waged war against the Pope and his armies, and by his 
revolt benefited the emperor and many princes.” * Hence, am- 
bition and political aims gave birth to the Russian patriar- 
chate, and hatred of the Catholic Church, and ecclesiastical 
freedom, suggested its suppression. 

For two centuries, since the death of the last Patriarch, 
the Russian Church has existed as a department of the civil 
power. And here it is interesting to note that in the session of 
October 19, 1917, of the National Council of Moscow, Ermogen, 
Bishop of Tobolsk, declared the Holy Synod to be an heretical 
institution. He said: “The Church ought to stand upon a 
canonical foundation. Now, the Synod is not built upon the 
canons of the Church. The spirit of its foundation is not a 
canonical one. It reflects the spirit of Calvin, and since Cal- 
vin was an heretic, it is evident that the Synod is an heretical 
institution.” * 

In all the sessions of the Council of Moscow, a fact that stands 
out in bold relief is the persistent consciousness among the 
Russian clergy of the acephalous and unpractical condition of 


"Rukovodstvo po istorii russkoi tzerkvi (Handbook of history of the Russian 


Church), vol. iv., Moseow, 1893, p. 69. 


®* Vserossiiskii tzerkov bsshest ii Viestnik, 1917, no. 134 (November 2d). 
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the Russian Church. Archpriest I. Turkevich, a leading mem- 
ber of the Russian Orthodox Mission in the United States, 
candidly avowed that: “The Russian Orthodox missionaries 
in foreign countries face a very difficult situation because their 
Church is deprived of an ecclesiastical head. We are accused 
of preaching not orthodoxy, but autocracy. We heard these 
accusations either from Roman Catholics or from the mem- 
bers of the other episcopal churches. It was truly hard to 
answer them. The Holy Synod certainly was doing its work, 
but its decisions were confirmed by the autocratic power of the 
tsars. The Russian Church had inherited special rites for 
their consecration and coronation. Our answers convinced 
nobody. Foreigners could not understand what are the 
boundaries between the civil power and pure orthodoxy. 
They said to us: ‘We love your liturgy, your Church keeps 
up the Apostolic succession, but you preach Russian political 
aims, for Russian Orthodoxy is inseparable from Russian 
politics.’ ” ° 

In a previous session, October 14, 1917, Antoni, the well- 
known Archbishop of Kharhov, tried to show that the idea of 
the restoration of the Russian patriarchate “is not the out- 
come of the revolutionary movement.” Before the revolution, 
Professor F. Blagovidov in his book:. The Chief Procurators 
of the Holy Synod (Kazan, 1900)—a book written in a spirit 
not well disposed towards the Church *°—brought out the fact 
that every awakening of the Russian religious consciousness 
has been followed by demands for the restoration of the Rus- 
sian patriarchate. That tendency has informed the spirit of 
Slavophilism. 

In 1882, the archpriest Alexander Mikhailovich Ivantzov- 
Platonov, (one of the glories of the white clergy who died in 
1899), published a series of papers on the Russian patriarchate 
in the Rus (nn. 1-16). He asserted that the patriarchal 
authority was the strongest support of the synodal principle, 
the living centre of the Orthodox Church; that the Patriarch 
is necessary to the Russian Church in order to restore to her 
the position to which she is entitled by her numerical and in- 
tellectual greatness and superiority among other Orthodox 
Churches. For the less important Orthodox communities, as 


* Ibid., no. 134. 
1 Because of this book, Professor Blagovidov was expelled’ from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Academy of Kazan. ; 
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for instanee, the Copts and Syrians, have their own patriarchs. 
The Serbian Orthodox Church has for its head a patriarch, 
whose flock is so small that it does not equal the population of 
a single Russian eparchy. The Russian patriarchate is a moral 
necessity incumbent upon the place of honor accorded the 
Russian Church by the Orthodox world, although her impor- | 
tance is less than if would be were her organization different." 

In 1905 the question of the restoration of the Russian 
patriarchate gave rise to lively debates in Russia. One of its 
strongest champions was the above-mentioned Archbishop An- 
toni, at that time Bishop of Volhynia. In a report to the Chief 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, he declared that restoration 
to be the most important topic in the scheme of ecclesiastical 
reform. On it depends the reéstablishment of the canonical 
grounds of the Russian Church. Her stagnation dates from 
the abolition of the patriarchate and the introduction of the 
Holy Synod. After the disappearance of the Patriarch, the 
Russian Church was ruled by a layman (upravliaetsiia mirian- 
inom), the Chief Procurator. We ought to restore the title and 
dignity of the Patriarch. The Church in Russia is deprived 
of what we find in the other religions. Latins, Protestants, 
Armenians, Mohammedans, Lamaites have their religious 
heads. The Russian Church, on the contrary, has no official 
head. She is enslaved by a lay bureaucracy, which hides its 
aims under the authority of a council of six bishops and two 
priests. The institution of the Holy Synod is a violation of the 
canons. It was not approved by the Patriarchs of the East. 
The Orthodox Churches were never deprived of a religious 
head. Certainly, the. synods and councils must have the 
supreme leadership of the Church, but not without patriarchs. 
The patriarch in the Orthodox Church represents the execu- 
tive power, and the council determines policy and legislates. 
Without an official head the council cannot be summoned. Its 
decisions cannot be given application. The Church is un- 
armed against her enemies. Because of her dignity, the Rus- 
sian Church claims an official head. Her jurisdictional bound- 
aries are far wider than those of the four Eastern patriarchates 
taken together. The number of her adherents and eparchies 
is considerable. Yet in the ranks of the Russian hierarchy 


41 See our book La Chiesa Russa, Florence, 1908, pp. 69, 70. 
2% Tzerkovnvia Viedomosti, 1906, no. 8, pp. 380-384. 
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there is no bishop who, according to the ecclesiastical canons, 
may claim the privileges granted to the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, who exercises jurisdiction over a very small number of 
the faithful. It is true that the institution of the patriarchate 
did not rest upon the good will of the people, and that its de- 
cay took place in a time of general indifference. But, it is not 
to be denied that the common people held the Patriarch in 
higher esteem than the Tsar. The suppression of the patriar- 
chate figures among the chief causes of the schism from the 
Russian Church of millions of Old-Believers. In the eyes of 
the clergy and faithful the Patriarch was, and he will be, the 
embodiment of the glory of Christ, the bond of the religious 
unity and the speaking-trumpet of the Orthodox faith. The 
restoration of the patriarchate would revive the religious 
feelings of the Orthodox Russian, root deeper the Russian 
Church into Russian national consciousness, soften the ani- 
mosities among the various Orthodox nationalities; it would 
eliminate the schism of Russian dissenters, and exert a salu- 
tary influence upon the Latins and sectarians, and stir up the 
hearts of the Russian clergy and people.” 

Thus spoke Archbishop Antoni in 1905, and his voice was 
not a solitary one. Another Bishop, Antoni of Narva, said 
that Russia needed a patriarch, as a mediator between God 
and the Russian people. Nikolas Zaozersky, a learned canon- 
ist, declared that the restoration of the Russian patriarchate 
was the common aspiration of all Russian hearts. Russia feels 
the necessity of a powerful intermediary between the sovereign 
and his subjects, of an authoritative leader to show to them 
the right path in the maze of human error.” 

The patriarcophils, to adapt a Russian word, expected the 
fulfillment of their desires from the National Council of Mos- 
cow, which was to have been assembled in 1907. To their 
utmost disappointment, however, the Council was not held— 
no one knew why. It was only in 1917, that a little pamphlet, 
published in Moscow by V. I. Yatzkevich, solved the riddle." 
The Council failed to take place because Constantin Pobiedon- 


% Bogoslovsky Viestnik (Theological Messenger), 1905, vol. iti., p. 625. 

“ K’istorii sozyva vserossiiskago Sobora (“Contribution to the history of the 
Convocation of the Council of all Russia ”’), Moscow, 1917. The pamphlet contains 
the confidential memoranda of the ex-Tsar, the reports of Pobiedonostsev and Sabler, 
the letters of Archbishop Antoni to them, and several documents issued by the 
Holy Synod. 
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ostsev, the famous dictator of the Russian Church, opposed its 
convocation, and his advice influenced strongly the weak will 
of Nicholas II. In a letter addressed by Pobiedonostsev to the 
Tsar on the thirtieth of March, 1905, we read as follows: “ All 
Russians feel that the convocation of a general council at this 
very moment would be the act of rash thoughtlessness. It 
would provoke ii our national life that greatest and most 
dangerous revolution—an ecclesiastical revolution. At pres- 
ent it cannot be too strongly asserted that a council is an im- 
possible undertaking.” 

In 1912, a new attempt to restore the patriarchate was 
made by the then Chief-Procurator, Vladimir Karolovich 
Sabler-Desiatovsky. But in a memorandum dated March 2, 
1912, the Tsar curtly refused his approbation. It may be that 
the demoralizing influence of Gregory Rasputin was not with- 
out weight in this decision of the Tsar. 

The third attempt at the restoration of the patriarchate 
has taken place in the National Council of Moscow. Crowned 
with success, its debates are most interesting, and illumine 
a dramatic scene in the religious history of New Russia. They 
touch doctrinal problems of the most vital importance, 
especially if we are to give a just verdict on the Russian 
Church, from the Catholic standpoint of Church polity and 
organization. We may be permitted, therefore, to linger in 
our survey of the trend and the results of those debates. 

The Council charged a special committee with the study 
of the supreme management of the Church and the feasibility 
of restoring the patriarchate. Metrophanes of Astrakham 
(who has been a “ patriarchophil” ), served as Chairman of 
this Committee. He bitterly lamented that through the con- 
tradictory character of its pronouncements the Holy Synod 
had aggravated the danger of Russia’s moral dissolution. “ Our 
people,” he said, “do not look for their salvation from an 
assembly (collegium). They wish to see a living man at the 
head of the Church, a bishop who may be able to gather his 
whole flock around him. Our spiritual forces are crushed. We 
are all standing in awe at the total collapse of the Church. We 
want a living leader, a chief, a ruler, who may inspire us to 
glorious deeds. The yearnings of the Georgians for ecclesiasti- 
cal autonomy, the vast extent of the Russian territories wrested 
from us by our enemies, these are but a few of the factors 
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which impose on us the necessity of ecclesiastical unity. The 
minds of those who were torn from us will naturally turn to 
a Patriarch, in whose heart their appeals would find consola- 
tion and sympathy. Does not this Council of ours, held after 
two hundred and fifty years of interruption in our synodal ex- 
perience, look to him as the upbuilder of the mature canonical 
organization of our Church?” ® 

Metrophanes proposed to the members of the Council the 
following formula, as expressing the wishes of the majority: 


The Council recognizes as the starting point for its 
labors, the restoration of the patriarchal dignity by the 
election of a Patriarch who will be the first among the 
bishops, and who will direct the management of the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the Russian Church. 


cay This formula, according to Metrophanes, may be devel- 
oped in four propositions, outlined as follows: 


1. The supreme authority of the Russian Church be- 


longs to the National Council. 
2. The Patriarch will be charged with the direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs in the Russian Orthodox Church. 
3. The Patriarch is the first in dignity among other 


bishops, who are otherwise equal to him. 
4. The Patriarch, with the other agencies of Church 


organization, is subject to the Council. 


Agreement on those four points was not reached. The 
Russian Church, as we have shown in our book, La Chiesa 
Russa, is affected with a chronic disease, an inward schism. 
The incurable character of this schism was manifest in every 
session of the Council. Only the imminent dangers impending 
over Russia, and the annihilation of its political power, post- 
poned the opening of hostilities between the black and white 
clergy. 

The opponents of the restoration of the patriarchate were 
chiefly among the “liberal” priests, professors of academies, 
dilettanti in theology, and, strange to say, the delegates of the 
Russian peasantry. A peculiar feature of the National Coun- 
cil of Moscow was that it opened wide its doors to the repre- 
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sentatives of rural and utopian collectivism. These spoke of 
theology, and vf the nature and constitution of the Church as 
Socialists do, whenever they have the theological “ bee in their 
bonnets.” 

The reasons set forth against the restoration of the 
patriarchate do not materially differ from those discussed in 
the Russian press during the fever of ecclesiastical reforms in 
1905-1907. At that time, N. Kapterev, the best historian of the 
relations between Russia and the Eastern Churches, stirred up 
the fire of controversy between patriarchophils and patri- 
archophobes. In an elaborate paper, published in the Bogos- 
lovsky Viestnik (1905), the official organ of the ecclesiastical 
Academy of Moscow, he established the fact that the Russian 
Patriarchate was a merely political institution, a religious 
whim of the civil power. It was the exclusive product of the 
encroachments of laymen on the authority of the Church. A 
patriarchate was not a necessary consequence of the special 
conditions of Russian Christianity. It resulted merely as an 
external decoration of the Russian Churches. Its political 
origin prevented it from taking root in Russian soil; nor was 
it tied to the Russian people by living and organic bonds. A 
caprice of the civil power was its cradle, and a caprice of the 
same power dug its grave. 

Following the lead of Kapterev, the patriarchophobes, 
both ecclesiastical and lay, opened fire upon the patriarcho- 
phils. Their arguments are to be found in a collection of ex- 
tracts from the Russian press on ecclesiastical reform by A. 
Preobrazhensky.** Ecclesiastical writers objected that the re- 
vival of the patriarchate would not enforce the authority of 
the civil power. It would only strengthen and enlarge the 
power of the hierarchy, and result in crippling the life of the 
Church. In fact, the Patriarch would become her supreme 
ruler; bishops and the white clergy his slaves. Yet he could 
not act as an intermediary between the Tsar and his subjects, 
for in these days a monk cannot understand fully our complex 
social problems. Moreover the Patriarch, himself a monk, 
would of course enlarge the privileges of Russian monasticism, 
and sharpen, in this way, the antagonism between the two cler- 
gies." 

A short-lived review of Kharkov, Tzerkovnaia Gazeta 

1° Tserkovnaia reforma, Petrograd, 1905. 1 Ibid., pp. 63-67, 
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(The Ecclesiastical Journal), styled the Russian patriarchate 
the “ evil product of the development of the monarchical prin- 
ciple within the State.” Absolutism boasts of its triumph. The 
Church demands the resurrection of the patriarchal dignity. 
The patriarchate implies the elements of Papal supremacy 
and clericalism. With the Patriarchs, so contended this re- 
view, begins the era of lamentable decay in the synodal tra- 
dition. There is no mention of patriarchs in the Gospeis. In 
Russia, they availed themselves of their authority to further 
the interests of their own caste (monasticism). Nor is the 
patriarchate in keeping with the spirit of the times. The 
modern ideal of the Church is the spirit of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, a patriarch today would revive an antiquated 
title, a title that excites suspicion, and no longer arouses en- 
thusiasm in the faithful.* . 

As was to be expected, the press (notoriously hostile to 
the Church) concentrated upon the philippics of ecclesiastical 
writers against the patriarchate. They emphatically declared 
that a free nation has no need of a supreme ecclesiastical ruler. 
Since the Orthodox Church is dominant in Russia, exterior 
signs of unity are unnecessary. A patriarch chosen by a body 
of bishops would resemble the Pope elected by the cardinals. 
He would create in Russia the spirit of a militant church, that 
spirit of clericalism with which Russia as yet had not been 
afflicted. The civil power, it was declared, cannot tolerate 
within its political frontiers another State ruled by its own 

‘administrators, judges and financiers. 

Again, it was pointed out that the Russian people have 
lost their patriarchal traditions. The restoration of the 
patriarchate would mean a retrogression of two centuries, 
the exhuming of an archeological frieze, the “ nourishment 
of the viper of clericalism,” an “onslaught on the indepen- 
dence of the Church.” The power of the Church does not rest 
on any pompous title, but on her spiritual excellence, and 
on the moral elevation of the clergy. “The Church,” wrote 
Prince Menchikov, “is a religious democracy. Alone may she 
settle questions concerning faith. In the Church, we are all 
brothers, we share the same rights, and therefore the hierarchy 
is useless; moreover, they are against the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 


% Tserkovnaia Gazeta, 1905, nos. 6, 20, 21. 
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- It need scarcely be said that the uproar made by the 
“ liberal ” churchmen and their claque in the Russian atheistic 
intelligentsiia during the years 1905-1907 did not subside 
when the time came to hold the National Council of Moscow. 
The reports of the sessions devoted to the reform of the consti- 
tution of the Russian Church teem with like tirades against 
the patriarchophils. Vigorous attacks were made by the dele- 
gates of the peasantry. They wanted a democratic.Church, and 
a popular priesthood. Hierarchy, they averred, is a kind of 
nobility in the Church, and, as such, it ought to be swept away 
by democratic waves. 

The more one thinks of it, the less one understands why 
the Russian Church authorities ever invited the Russian peas- 
ants to the Council of Moscow. What light could they have 
been expected to throw upon the solution of the problems of 
Russian Christianity? It is strange that a Council summoned 
to rebuild the Russian Church on the firmest foundation of 
ecclesiastical canons, should start its work by violating these 
very canons. Flushed with pride in rubbing shoulders with 
the highest officials of the past régime, viz., archbishops and 
bishops, the Russian peasants could not refrain from teaching 
them the new theology outlined for them by their Socialistic 
masters. 

In fact, at the session of October 14, 1917, a peasant of the 
government of Tver, V. G. Rubtzev addressed “ the Fathers of 
the Council” in these unsynodal terms: “We met here to- 
gether in order to heal the pestilence corroding the Church. 
We need to draw off the purulent blood from the healthy body 
of the Church. Russian bishops are saying that the peasantry 
yearns for a restored patriarchate. That assertion cannot hold 
good of all the peasantry. I think it is my moral duty to speak 
frankly. In our Apostolic traditions we do not find that be- 
sides Jesus Christ there was any supreme head of the Church. 
In the Revelation of St. John, the Lord said to the angels of the 
churches, the bishops: ‘The head of the Church is and will 
be Jesus Christ.’ True it is that a Patriarch appeared in the 
Russian Church; but he divided the Russian people instead of 
uniting them. We do not wish to go back from the twentieth 
to the eighteenth century. We will not accept the principle of 
authority. It is contrary to the spirit of progress. Our dissolu- 
tion of today is a transient evil. It is not from patriarchs that 
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we can look for salvation. We confide rather in the great elec- 
tive principle. It runs parallel with the onward sweep of 
civilization. The Council cannot arrest the enlightenment of 
the popular masses. The Patriarch is one man, one mind, and 
a limited mind. Our rights, and the lessons which we are 
learning, may be weakened, or made worthless under a 
patriarchal régime.” *° 

The answer of the patriarchophils to these invectives of 
their adversaries, and the new constitution of the Russian 
Church, as framed by them, will be set forth in our next article. 





BIRTH. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


Wirt what far sudden glory, lost in space— 
In what immeasureable silence—leaps 

The new star to its God-appointed place 
High in the night’s illimitable deeps! 


So scans the mortal eye up Heaven’s maze, 
Unseeing;—but beyond the blazing bar 
That veils the far-set vision, music sways 
The vaulted air, chanting the new-born star! 


So in this little chamber near the elms 
(That lean to worship at the very thought!) 
Swift sweeps the light that lifts and overwhelms, 
Star answering star to cry the wonder wrought! 


” Vserossiiskii tzerkovno-obsh. Viestnik, 1917, no. 132 (October 31st). 





LIVING STONES. 


BY BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


“ As living stones built up, a spiritual house ” (1 Peter ii. 5). 


$7) NE hundred years ago, or, to be more explicit, on 
May 29, 1818, a small sailing vessel came to 
anchor in the harbor of New Orleans after a 
long and tedious voyage from a French port. 
Among the passengers who came ashore were 
five women. One of these, a woman past middle age, of 
radiant countenance, in the general turmoil and confusion of 
landing, contrived to do, unremarked, a remarkable thing. 
Scarcely had her foot touched the earth than she fell on her 
knees and kissed it, and at a word from her, her companions 
did likewise. So, unquestionably, must the children of Israel 
have greeted the soil of the Promised Land, and the tri- 
umphant Crusaders the stones of the Holy City. A like spirit 
of consecration to exalted purpose, prompted the action of 
these women—Philippine Rose Duchesne, and her compan- 
ions, the first colony of the Society of the Sacred Heart in the 
New World. Never had ship brought hither more intrepid 
spirits. Possessed of the courage of warriors, the high 
hearts of adventurers, their rapturous greeting of the 
land of their exile, and of their dreams, was a presage of 
future achievement and an expression of the spirit in which 
that achievement was undertaken. 

It has been said that religious foundations differ from 
other institutions in this, that they are made of living 
souls. This fact was truly exemplified in the Society of 
the Sacred Heart. Established in France in 1800 by the 
now Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat, the marvel she accom- 
plished was not her schools, although these were soon recog- 
nized as foremost educational establishments, but the breath- 
ing spirit she instilled into a body of women that made them, 
despite differences of race, environment and tradition, “one 
heart and one soul;” that to the body thus animated she im- 
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parted a temperament and character as distinct as those of any 
individual. 

And what is true of the Society as a whole is true of its 
activity in America. One hundred years ago, five women 
found temporary shelter in a log house in the village of. St. 
Charles on the Missouri River. The first permanent founda- 
tion was made at Florissant a year later. Today, eleven thou- 
sand and sixty-three Religious of the Sacred Heart have in the 
United States thirty-seven schools, in which they educate five 
thousand five hundred and fourteen pupils, not to speak of 
houses in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and South America, all off- 
shoots of that first foundation at St. Charles. The full story of 
these separate and successive foundations has been told on 
other occasions and will not be repeated here. We have to 
do with only one aspect of it: the fact that these foundations 
were not a matter of bricks and mortar, of well-attended 
schools and recognized educational achievement, but of great 
and vivid personalities, of sustained tradition, of an unflicker- 
ing and unquenchable flame handed on from torch-bearer to 
torch-bearer. Out of living stones there has been built up a 
spiritual house. 

The first of these was Mother Duchesne herself. Born at 
Grenoble, France, she had entered the Visitation Convent in 
that town, but was compelled by the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion to return to her home. After a vain attempt to reorgan- 
ize the Visitation Community, she entered the recently- 
founded Society of the Sacred Heart. She has been called 
the greatest of Mother Barat’s daughters. In 1909 she was 
officially declared Venerable by the Church. With the desire 
of the born missionary to have others share his treasure, she 
longed to go to America. The America of which she dreamed 
was the America of the bedizened Indian of the tepi and the 
tomahawk—the America perhaps of martyrdom. For twelve 
long years after her entrance into the Society, was Mother — 
Duchesne compelled to wait before her desire to go to Amer- 
ica was fulfilled and then her mission was not to the Indians. 

It was not until she was seventy-two years old, and had 
been relieved of the burden of the superiorship, that she fin- 
ally attained this first desire of her heart for the Indian mis- 
sions by being included, at the entreaty of the great Father De 
Smet, among the foundresses of the mission to the Pottawot- 
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tomies. Her life’s work was over then. The houses she had 
founded in Missouri and fostered with prayers and tears and 
penance, had outlived severe storms; those of the South were 
flourishing. Subjects had flocked to the Society and had im- 
bibed from her its spirit and traditions. Yet in her own eyes 
she had accomplished nothing. Obstacles and adverse circum- 
stances that would have broken a weaker spirit she ascribed 
to her own inefficiency. As a matter of fact, she had the in- 
domitable energy of the pioneer—an energy fed upon prayer. 
“ The-woman-who-always-prays ” was her dear Indians’ name 
for her. Her prayer in turn was nurtured by a spirit of penance 
which knew no bounds save obedience. A glorious spectacle 
in-the sight of angels was this aged woman, in patched habit 
and ungainly shoes, her labor-scarred hands clasped, wresting 
through prayer a blessing from God on her beloved Society. 

In answer to such prayers, no doubt, heaven raised up 
Mary Aloysia Hardey, one of the first five pupils to be 
received at Grand Coteau, Louisiana, the new foundation, 
made in 1821 by Madame Eugénie Andé. Mary Hardey was 
born December 8, 1809, of an intensely Catholic family. When 
she first expressed a desire to enter religious life, she was not 
taken very seriously, nevertheless she persevered, and was one 
of the group sent to found St. Michael’s in 1825. In 1836 she 
was made superior of St. Michael’s. In 1841, she joined, in 
New York City, Mother Galitzin, assistant-general and visitor 
of the houses in America. Here, a foundation was made in 
Houston Street, with Mother Hardey as superior. 

The record of her ensuing years would seem to exceed 
the boundaries of one lifetime. Foundation followed founda- 
tion in quick succession. There were journeys in the States, 
to Canada, to Cuba, to France, extensive and often voluminous 
correspondence to be carried on, communities to be governed, 
schools to be maintained and, always and ever, the primitive 
spirit to be handed on undimmed. The ability of this valiant 
woman was universally recognized. “I would rather con- 
tend with ten lawyers than with one Madame Hardey,” a law- 
yer said of her, and a bishop called her “ the St. Teresa of her 
century.” In 1851 she became vicar of the Northern States and 
Canada, and in the following year she made the foundation in 
Albany which eventually developed into that place of pre- 
dilection, Kenwood. Mother Hardey made Kenwood her resi- 
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dence while the house was being rebuilt and during the trans- 
fer of the novitiate. One who was at school there in those days 
writes: “She seemed to be traveling almost constantly from 
one convent to another, greatly beloved by nuns and pupils.” 
She carried her cloister with her in her soul. No adulation 
caused her to put off humility; no great monetary transaction 
robbed her of her poverty of spirit; no trial was a trial to her 
love. 

In 1872 she was made assistant-general of the Society, and 
after a visit to the American houses went to France, where, in 
1886, she died a holy death. Twenty years later the confisca- 
tion of the Society’s property in France under the Associa- 
tions Law, compelled the removal of her body from the crypt 
at Conflans and so, very fittingly, it was brought back to Amer- 
ica and buried at Kenwood. What is especially remarkable 
about Mother Hardey’s career is that she had so little to build 
upon—the Society was new and she was young when she came 
to it. She became in a sense a foundress, yet the spirit she in- 
stilled was not her own, but Mother Barat’s. She was born 
not only with a vocation, but with a genius for this particular 
Society. 

Mother Hardey was succeeded in the viéariate of New 
York by Mother Sarah Jones, who was born in New York City, 
November 29, 1823. Her father was Samuel Jones for whom 
the office of chancellor was created, and after whom Great 
Jones Street is named; her mother was Catherine Schuyler, 
granddaughter of General Philip Schuyler. Both parents were 
stanch Protestants; Sarah was of course educated in that belief 
_ and gave her allegiance to the Protestant faith. When about 
fourteen years of age, she had a remarkable spiritual experi- 
ence after hearing a sermon on “conversion of heart.” This 
thrilled her for the first time with a deep, personal love of 
Christ. Returning home she fell on her knees, and while thus 
praying had a piercing realization of Our Lord’s agony in 
Gethsemane. 

Some time later, through a friend, she became interested in 
the Catholic religion and sought instruction from Archbishop 
Hughes. Great was the consternation caused in her family 
when she expressed her desire to become a Catholic. For a 
whole year her father withheld his consent. Archbishop 
Hughes, judging that her baptism had been valid, was unwill- 
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ing to repeat the ceremony. But with a strange eagerness and 
persistency, Sarah Jones pleaded so earnestly that she be 
re-baptized, at least conditionally, that finally Archbishop 
Hughes acceded to her wish. At this baptism, Catherine Seton, 
the daughter of Mother Seton, was her godmother. It was 
learned years later that the negro nurse who had held her 
at the font in infancy, on the occasion of her first baptism, 
being a Baptist, took good care that the water did not reach 
her. The experience of that night of prayer, when her soul 
was filled with a desire for an intense personal love of Christ, 
remained and endured. It reached its fullest fruition many 
years later in the retirement of Kenwood, where her great 
work was consummated. 

Shortly after her reception into the Church, in an inter- 
view with Mother Galitzin, Sarah Jones expressed her inten- 
tion of entering the religious life. Various causes prevented 
the realization of her wish until she was twenty-three. So un- 
mistakable was her vocation, and so great her ability that she - 
was made superior of the house in Bleeker Street shortly after 
she made her first vows. In 1851 she went to Manhattanville 
as mistress of the superior class. She was a born educator and 
had that gift of arousing interest in the things of the mind 
which is the touchstone of culture. But it was her twenty- 
six years as vicar which extended her reputation outside the 
walls of her convent. She and Mother Tommasini are said 
to have established the reputation of Manhattanville, a reputa- 
tion never better justified than in the bearing of superior and 
community during the night of August 13, 1888, when old Man- 
hattanville burned to the ground. 

After several years as superior at Elmhurst, founded by 
her in 1872, Rev. ‘Mother Jones retired to Kenwood in 1900 and 
there lived a life of complete absorption in God, of which her 
death, in 1911, was the consummation, the final withdrawal of 
a veil worn thin to her saintly eyes. 

In June, 1895, there appeared before the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal charged with the cause of Mother Duchesne’s beatifica- 
tion, a venerable nun, Mother Anne Josephine Shannon, Mother 
Duchesne’s sole surviving novice and most worthy daughter. 
She had been vice-vicar of the South during the Civil War, and 
was known then and later for the greatness of her daring, the 
readiness of her wit, and the superabundance of her char- 
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ity. Mother Shannon was born in New Ross, County Wex- 
ford, Ireland, in 1810. She came to the United States in chila- 
hood and was a pupil at Florissant, where she entered the 
novitiate in 1826. She was superior of St. Michael’s at the out- 
break of the war, and although her sympathies were with the 
South, a fact of which she made no secret, she was respected 
and honored by the Federals, officers and men alike. Gen- 
eral Butler called her “the only lady in Louisiana.” She was 
perhaps the only one who did not treat that unpopular invader 
with flaunting contempt. The Federal blockade cut off her 
communication with the other houses of the vicariate and 
theirs with France. Twice she passed through the lines, once 
to deliver letters from France to Grand Coteau, and once to 
bring a store of provisions to the denuded convents. General 
Butler required all to whom passports were issued to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Union. When Mother Shannon 
_ presented herself, he asked: “Have you taken the oath?” 

“T’ve done better than that,” said she, “I’ve taken three 
vows.” 

He was disarmed, and gave her all she asked. 

Once when she was on her way to call on Governor Mar- 
shall and General Taylor, the path was barred by two soldiers, 
who crossed their bayonets in front of her, saying: “ You can’t 
pass here!” 

“Oh, I pass everywhere,” she replied laughingly parting 
the bayonets and proceeding tranquilly on her way. 

The account of her journey to Grand Coteau and Natchi- 
toches in 1864, is as thrilling a story of adventure as romance 
writer ever dreamed, yet through it all she bore the recollection 
of the cloister. Long after the war, General Lalor wrote her that 
he had devoted his entire fortune to the foundation of a charit- 
able institution, and traced the inspiration of this act to some 
words of hers uttered years before: “A single soul that you 
would try to bring to God would be worth more to you on 
the Judgment Day than all your victories.” 

When Mother Hardey visited the mother house in France 
in 1867, she heard one of the young nuns speaking English. She 
displayed such interest in the circumstance, that the nun, 
who felt both an attraction to, and a terror of, the missions, re- 
solved to keep out of the American vicar’s way. This pre- 
caution was in vain, for her superiors had already chosen her 
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for that field. When Mother Hardey returned to America in 
1869, she brought with her Madame Genevieve Gauci. The 
graves of both now lie close together in the Kenwood cemetery. 
Madame Gauci was born at Valetta in the Island of Malta in 
1834, and was the seventh child of the Baron and Baroness 
Gauci. She was of Arabian descent and could speak Arabic 
as well as English. The tradition of the cloister was strong in 
her family. It was, however, in face of violent opposition from 
her father that she and her sister entered the Sacred Heart 
novitiate at the Villa Lante in 1858. Thenceforth religious 
obedience required her to change her home many times. In the 
United States she held the responsible posts of mistress of 
novices and superior, and was finally placed at the head of the 
St. Louis vicariate, of which Maryville had been made the pro- 
vincial house and novitiate. A great exaltation of soul char- 
acterized her religious life. She had a reserved but ardent 
nature and the flame was constantly overleaping the wall. 
As she was preparing to make the foundation of Menlo Park, 
she was stricken down by the terrible illness which resulted in 
her death. She was relieved of her duties and withdrew to 
Kenwood in 1897, where through months of incredible suffer- 
ing she made ready for her end. As death drew near, one of 
those praying with her asked: “ Reverend Mother, what mys- 
teries do you want?” “The glorious ones,” came the glorious 
reply. And death, when it came to her, was glorious. At the 
utterance of the Holy Name she bowed her head and lifted it 
no more. 

Mother Gauci was replaced in the St. Louis vicariate by 
Mother Mary Burke, then superior of Kenwood. She was born 
in Ireland in 1849, and she had in her own mother the most 
sublime type of Catholic gentlewoman. The girl had a sen- 
sitive nature, quick to feel pain, but her indomitable will never 
shrank from it. There is something almost terrifying in her 
unwavering pursuit of perfection. Once she entered the no- 
vitiate at Roehampton, England, where she had been at school, 
her rule was the guide of her fervor. Three years after she 
made her vows, she was sent to Buenos Aires to take charge of 
an orphanage conducted by the Society. 

As mistress of novices and superior, she displayed what 
has been called [intuition des ames. While vicar Mother 
‘Burke founded Menlo Park, welcomed Very Rev. Mother Digby 
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to Maryville, and speeded her beloved “white veils” to Ken- 
wood when it became the sole novitiate for North America. 
She was appointed vicar of Canada but was prevented by ill- 
ness from filling the post. After a sojourn at Roehampton she 
went, as mistress-general, to Bilbao, Spain, in 1902. Her health 
was already undermined, and after great suffering she died 
two years later a saintly death. 

This article would not be complete: without at least a 
rough sketch of Mother Tommasini. She would probably 
suggest that a full length portrait would require little canvas, 
for it was part of her engaging simplicity to mock at her very 
diminutive size (ma toute petite petitesse) and what she was 
pleased to call her ugliness. “She is Italian,” said Pius IX., 
and everyone felt that he had described and explained her. 
Italian she was, ardent and impulsive, with the vivid faith that 
is on familiar terms with heavenly things, with the joyousness 
of a St. Francis, finding vent in songs and canticles, with the 
humor of a St. Philip Neri. She was born at Parma in 1827. 
Having entered the Sacred Heart, somewhat to the stupefac- 
tion of her mother, who could not reconcile the cloister with 
her daughter’s expansive nature, she was at the convent of 
Turin during the Revolution of 1848. She remembered well 
the threats and:+ribald songs shouted by the Revolutionists 
under the convent windows; she remembered, too, the seam- 
stresses sewing, sewing against time on secular costumes to 
disguise the expelled nuns’ flight to safety. Thus it was that 
she came to America and the recently founded Manhattanville, 
where Mother Hardey received her. In due‘course of time she 
became Mother Hardey’s traveling companion, and accom- 
panied her to Cuba for the foundation in Havana in 1848. In 
1875, after a long and active career in the States, she was made 
vicar of Canada. 

Space forbids more than a passing reference to Mother 
Tommasini’s share in the foundations in Mexico where she had 
to circumvent the machinations of the hostile civil authorities, 
and where she became such a power for good that her name is 
held in hallowed memory. “ That woman,” said a man in pub- 
lic life, “understands every question. She can talk politics 
with a statesman, education with an economist, music with a 
musician, but all the time the fire of divine love burning in her 
soul, escapes and casts a heavenly gleam into the heart of the 
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person with whom she talks.” Her prodigious memory en- 
abled her to recount the events of her singularly eventful life 
with a charm and piquancy that held her listeners spellbound. 
God gave her a beautiful voice and royally she gave it back to 
him. “Sing gaily,” she said to a choir she was training to 
sing Christmas carols, “sing gaily and not with sad American 
faces.” When she was eighty-six she remarked, with some 
astonishment, that her voice was almost gone. 

She died at Kenwood in 1914. One is reminded of Francis 
Thompson’s line to another “ laughing saint: ” 





Since gain of thee was given, 
Surely there is more mirth in heaven. 


She was the last of the first Mothers, yet she had not out- 
lived her generation, for the generaticn in which she died was 
that into which she was born, the nova proles, the new 
progeny, the ever-renewed living stones of a great spiritual 
house. 





VIA LONGA. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


It’s far I must be going, 
Some night or morning gray, 
Beyond the ocean’s flowing, 
Beyond the rim of day; 
And sure it’s not the going, 
But that I find the way. 











ESTHETIC LAWS AND THE MORAL PRINCIPLE. 
BY JOHN BUNKER. 


eee O the discerning lover of poetry and of America ‘as 
es 4 well, there has, of quite recent years, been appar- 
Tk ent among our writers a novel tendency that 
ee vs Seu should cause very serious disquiet, for by it 

Fw American poetry would cast aside what has 
probably been its chief merit ina list by no means long—its 
moral wholesomeness. On this point, as if by anticipation, 
Churton Collins not many years ago wrote some notable words, 
which, as they constitute ‘a rare instance of British tribute to 
American literature and as Collins himself was a critic of 
authority, we think well worth quotation. He said: “No 
American poet has ever dared, or perhaps even desired, to do 
what, to the shame of England and France, their poets have so 


often done—what is mourned by Dryden: 


O gracious God! how oft have we 
Profaned Thy heavenly gift of Poesy, 
Made profligate and prostitute the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use. 


We should search in vain through the voluminous records of 
American song for a poem by any poet of note or merit, with 
one exception who is an exception in everything, glorifying 
animalism or blasphemy, or attempting to throw a glamour 
over impurity and vice.” 

This, then, was what was; but if we look abroad into con- 
temporary American poetry we shall find that a strong con- 
trast is in process of making, and of that contrast there are, as 
Collins foreshadowed, two main phases of offence: indecency 
and that strange freak of the will, blasphemy. Now, in dealing 
with these particular manifestations the trouble, the zsthetic 
trouble, with the orthodox critic has been that he has usually 
taken the high moral vein and, appealing to a law not recog- 
nized by his opponents as artistically valid, has largely wasted 
his thunder. To have a dispute there must be some agreement 
—if on nothing else, agreement at least as to the field of com- 
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bat; and it remains to show, therefore, that the orthodox critic 
has at command not only the ethical but the esthetic advan- 
tage, and that those writers who in the name of art offend the 
moral sense, are as strongly condemnable on the one ground 
as on the other. With this view, then, we proceed to examine 
certain modern American productions; and if at times we seem 
to treat in too full defail of works or writers that do not deserve 
such minute handling, it is to be remembered that we are 
- dealing with them not so much as individuals, but rather as 
types of definite and apparently spreading movements. 

A favorite subject of much recent writing, is the really 
pathetic one of the girl who is lonely. On this topic the . 
changes have been rung up the scale and back again, some to 
good effect, others to bad; and we all know the invariable 
sequel—the loss of her virtue. Now, though there are still 
some of us old-fashioned enough to believe that such a result 
does not necessarily, or even usually, follow from that par- 
ticular circumstance, our concern here is not so much with the 
facts of the case as with the arbitrary meaning read into them 
by the author. Out of a number of possible instances we 
select two. 

About three years ago an American poet put forth a long 
poem, the gist of whose story was this: On a boat leaving New 
York harbor are two passengers: an unsophisticated girl, 
traveling, of course, alone, and a man who has been the hero 
of many amorous adventures. Attracted by her youth and in- 
nocence, he strikes up an acquaintance with her—and she, 
almost at once, succumbs. The affair is for the man merely 
one of a series, and therefore he is somewhat surprised, some 
weeks later, to receive from the girl, who is dying, a note beg- 

ging him to see her before the end. He goes, but he finds 






























she had divined, 
And known too bitterly before she died, 
This man had never loved her, but had lied. 







Nevertheless, says the author in conclusion, though 






Easy as leaf is human love to chill, 
Easy as leaf is human ilove to kill, 
Yet beautiful is that death with sudden flame, 
Ere it goes down to darkness, whence it came! 
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And that we may get the full fine flavor of the whole he entitles 
the poem Romance. 

Several years later another writer—and this time a 
woman—set forth a similar tale, and proceeded moreover to 
make the philosophy of it much more explicit. In The Sisters, 
the youngest of four unmarried sisters who live together, tells 
the story of their uneventful, petty, and embittered lives; but 
she, she “is not like them; for I have a reason for living.” 
They are old, but she is not old. “But pretty soon I will be. - 
I was thinking of that when I went to him, where he was wait- 
ing.” And “now when the time comes I can die serenely, I 
can die after living.” “Perhaps I will pretend to hang my 
head, perhaps I will to please them, I am very obliging—but 
in my heart I shall be laughing with a great laughter, a great 
exultation. Yes, they will upbraid and reproach, in grave and 
sisterly accents, and mourn over me, one who has fallen, yet 
I suspect, as each one goes to her cold little room, deep in her 
breast she will envy, with a terrible envy, the child that is 
mine.” 

This may be frank, but the truth is that the incident itself 
is by no means new in literature; it has been treated by 
numerous hands—among others by Fielding, Scott, George 
Eliot and Hardy, each of whom we may credit with a fairly 
competent knowledge of human nature; and by none of them 
is the woman represented—putting it at the very mildest— 
as being happy in her desertion, to say nothing of “ laughter ” 
or “ exultation.” But apart from literature, what does our own 
knowledge, what does common sense say? It says, without 
hesitation, that this is nonsense—that no such woman ever 
existed or ever could exist, and that the work of art that is 
based on such an hypothesis, fails because it lacks not only act- 
uality but—a more serious literary fault—verisimilitude. It 
is wanting in truth, probability, even in possibility: from the 
facts of human nature as we find them both in life and books, 
we know that such a creature is absolutely incredible. 

On the general subject of indelicacy many things might 
be said; but passing by those writers who are nasty in order 
to make a sensation—and a market—and who are therefore 
wholly outside the precincts of art, it seems well to bring up 
again certain old principles, which, old as they are, seem in 
these days in danger of being ignored. 
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The object of all the fine arts, then, their distinguishing 
trait, is the presentation of beauty; and by “ beauty ” we under- 
stand not merely visual loveliness, but that more general qual- 
ity whose peculiarity it is, to please us by its simple appearance, 
on its bare perception. This of course does not mean that the 
artist is to fix his exclusive eye on the morally approvable; on 
the contrary, whether for contrast—for “the bracing gust of 
ugliness,” mentioned by Francis Thompson—or for truth to 
nature, he is free to treat of moral obliquity and the ignoble 
side of life; and hence the machinations of Iago or the cruelty 
of Lady Macbeth fall just as surely under the head of beauty 
as the magnanimity of Othello or the charm of Rosalind or the 
innocence of Perdita. These qualities, moreover, of Iago or 
Lady Macbeth come under the head of beauty because in itself 
intellectual adroitness is a good, a steadfast will is a good; and 
hence beauty may be further defined as nothing more nor less 
than the manifestation, the showing forth of good: it is the 
good shining through. 

It is obvious, therefore, that vice per se can never be the 
real object of art, but that on the contrary art is necessarily 
and by its very nature on the side of virtue, since evil, ab- 
stractly considered, is a defect of being, has no proper life of 
its own, but exists merely and entirely by reason of the good 
to which it adheres. This, perhaps, is the language of philoso- 
phy; but, in commoner speech, juggle the facts as we may, 
deny sin, rule out God, and make man the sole arbiter of right 
and wrong, this truth still stands that by some peculiar twist 
of his nature man, the purely natural man, even a savage, is 
drawn by a certain thing he calls good, and is — by a cer- 
tain other thing he calls bad. 

Now, art does not live in and for itself; it can no more 
breathe in a vacuum than can anything else, but, as we have 
seen, by its very object must appeal to something outside itself, 
in short, to man; and hence every great artist begins by realiz- 
ing to himself—in fact by studying his own make-up—just 
what the nature of that being is to whom he is to make his ap- 
peal. He will find always and invariably that such qualities, 
for instance, as courage, magnanimity, generosity, honesty, 
purity, charity, unselfishness—or virtue—have in themselves, 
by their very nature, an instinctive appeal to the heart. And 
on the other hand he will know that cowardice, meanness, vil- 
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lainy, treaching, impurity—in short, vice—have by their 
very nature and in themselves an ugliness and a repulsive- 
ness which are instinctively odious and which no art can 
make truly attractive. The real artist knows this; in fact 
every man knows it; that is the way we are constituted; and 
however much philosophers or artists may quarrel with human 
nature as it is, after all there it is in just that fashion, and the 
writer must simply take it as he finds it. 

At this point, perhaps, the author who wishes to handle 
forbidden subjects cries out: What then is to become of the 
freedom of the artist? Is he to blink things as he sees them, as 
they obviously are: or is he to be frank and show vice her own 
image? Is realism to be utterly banished? No; but let it be 
real realism; let the writer be more than frank, let him be 
honest; let him know that it is just as much his duty—and his 
privilege, if he rightly views it—to exhibit also “virtue her 
own feature.” In short, let him give us the true, the complete 
picture, and not the distorted phantasm of partial vision. 

In this, as in so many other matters, we may draw a les- 
son from the so-called “immortals,” and looking to them we 
shall find that nothing so surely marks the great writer as the 
integrity of his appeal; and the main aspect of that appeal is 
nothing more nor less than this, that he counts on a noble re- 
sponse from the reader. Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Virgil, 
Sophocles, or Homer, however much they differ among them- 
selves, on this point are at one. What, after all, do these 
names represent? what is the image they evoke? Is it not one 
of moral soundness, of right-minded sympathy, plainly visible 
if not explicitly set forth? And these were they who “ saw life 
steadily and (especially) saw life whole.” They realized that 
to know man truly, is to know man reverently. 

But we would be fair; let us take some who do not quite 
measure up to this high standard—say, Swinburne or Byron, 
Burns or Herrick or Chaucer. Now simply as a matter of fact, 
for what are these writers read by the majority of men; what 
keeps their works alive? Is it those productions where they 
dabbled in unclean places or displayed the weaker side of our 
fallen nature? It would be taking a pretty low view of that 
nature to think so; and of this we may be certain, that such 
pieces as To a Field Mouse or The Prisoner of Chillon or To 
Primroses Fill’d with Dew will live and have influence long 
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after the vieious works of their writers have passed to 
oblivion. 

Getting down to the very basis of the matter, however, it 
might be asked, why select indecent subjects in the first in- 
stance, and of course when we put the question, we are, as we 
said above, leaving entirely out of account those writers who 
are nasty for a purpose and are therefore completely outside 
the purview of art. On this point Emerson has a pertinent 
remark: “In all design, art lies in making your object prom- 
inent, but there is a prior art in choosing objects that are prom- 
inent.” Why, then, we repeat—with our eye on the acclaimed 
artists, on the “ intellectuals,” on the cognoscenti—why delve 
in the mud of the gutter? Well, the plain fact seems to be 
that in this matter of indelicacy, the intellectuals, however they 
may disguise it with fair words, are writing from as base and 
vulgar a motive as the meanest scribbler, and that equally 
with him their aim is to give us, as the phrase is, a jolt, to 
arouse shameful curiosity, to achieve the sensation at any 
cost. 

That such writing is strong may be here freely admitted, 
but it is strong in a sense wholly different from what its 
authors suppose; and with respect to the authors themselves, 
we are inevitably reminded of Lamb’s card-table witticism on 
his slovenly friend Dyer: “George, if dirt were trumps, my, 
what a hand you would hold!” Verily, with the type of writer 
under discussion, if dirt were trumps. ... ! Looking at the 
matter, however, from the viewpoint of art—cold, hard art, 
divorced from moral or other consideration—and judging by 
the sure and ample evidence of literary history, it all comes to 
this, that when a writer, of however high a reputation, begins 
to draw out his risqué and “ daring ” subject, it is on the whole 
a safe conjecture that he is near the end of his artistic re- 
sources, and it is by no means unwise to presume that, in nine 
cases out of ten, far from being an artist he is merely a 
charlatan. 

So much for one side of a dark picture; but there is an 
even darker aspect. We saw a moment ago from Emerson 
that “there is a prior art in choosing objects that are promi- 
nent.” If his theory be correct, then on this head we can have 
no cause of complaint against certain writers we propose to 
speak of, for they choose the most prominent of all possible 
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themes, God. And here the reader meets with a curious phe- 
nomenon, for these writers who profess a loud and an un- 
shakeable disbelief in a Supreme Being are never long at ease 
in their work till they draw His name into the discussion. It 
is true of Marlowe, Shelley, Swinburne; and the obvious 
thought occurs to one, why, if they really disbelieve, be at such 
pains to spread God’s name so large over their pages. If no 
such Being exists, it seems a most idle beating of the air. Then, 
too, from the viewpoint of that sympathy between the reader 
and himself which an author requires, it is manifestly un- 
wise; and even from the viewpoint of art as such, it is a serious 
flaw, for the reason that there can be no great art without great 
reverence; indeed, from the explicit testimony of the past we 
may go farther and say: the greater the art the greater the 
reverence. . 

There are several ways, of course, in which such writers 
treat the subject, but they have one trait in common, and that 
is, like the writers previously discussed, in their anxiety to be 
strong they strain; desiring to score, they overshoot the mark. 
The favorite trick is to set up a lay figure, an omnipotent 
tyrant, a cruel and all-powerful monster, in which no one ever 
believed, and then proceed to call that opprobrious names. 
They really do not grasp the meaning of the term God; they 
seem smitten with a kind of mental blindness whereby they wan- 
der in thick clouds of their own making, so that, great geniuses 
as some of them are, and even, as in Shelley’s case, with a 
natural bent towards metaphysics, in this matter they fail ut- 
terly in the first requisite of both poetry and metaphysics, 
namely, an understanding of the terms they use. Speaking 
merely humanly, and not in a spiritual sense at all, it is no 
exaggeration to say, quite literally, that they do not know what 
they are talking about. 

Who it is that recently started anew in America the 
superannuated fashion of blasphemy in literature, is not 
quite clear—perhaps Masters, perhaps Oppenheim, perhaps a 
well-known lady of Boston who would rather be shocking than 
sensible; but whatever its origin, the fashion itself is preter- 
naturally dull. The Village Atheist, indeed, was, we under- 
stand, once upon a time a striking figure to very young boys, 
but even in the height of his glory he was not commonly 
esteemed for his knowledge of esthetics, nor were his opinions 
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on art considered of unusual value. In this respect the mode 
seems about to change, but before it does, it might be well to 
see just how the dispensers of blasphemy bear up under a few 
time-tried tests of good writing. That we select only one, and 
that one not the worst, of a queer brotherhood, should be to the 
reader a cause for gratitude. 

A year or two ago there appeared in a prominent Ameri- 
can periodical a lengthy poem entitled Eve Speaks, which 
from a purely technical standpoint was a really notable per- 
formance. The fable was striking and original, the language 
noble and impressive, the cadences of the blank verse mag- 
nificently modulated. And yet when all was said and done, 
the final effect was that something was amiss, that something 
was wrong artistically; and not alone was it “a thing wherein 
we feel some hidden want,” but there was something positively 
amiss, something aggressively wrong. Here, in brief, is the story : 

Eve is represented as speaking to God just before He pro- 
nounces final judgment; she is “presenting her case.” But 


“ Though it be doomsday, and the trampling winds 
Rush blindly through the stark and cowering skies, 
Bearing Thy fearful mandate like a sword,” 


and though all nature is in commotion and upheaval, yet 
“TI do not tremble .... 1am unafraid.” 


Though years have swept over her she still has memory of 
paradise, “ where wrapped in a drowsy luxury we lived,” and 
where “though there was naught but happiness, the thought 
that there was something more than joy .... vexed all my 
hours; ” for “Eden was made for angels—not for Man.” At 
times Adam, to her view, “ grew moody, and the reckless fire 
leaped in his eyes and died.” “To waste such energy on such 
a life!” “Seeing him I knew Man made for Eden only—not 
for more—was made in vain I claimed my Adam, God,” 
since to God, Adam “ was but one of many things—a lump of 
clay, a sentient clod.” Finally, “lying awake one night be- 
neath the Tree .... never did Eden seem so much a prison.” 
“Past the great gates I glimpsed the unknown world 

The peace of Eden grew intolerable.” “Better the bold un- 
certainty of toil, the granite scorn of the experienced world, 
and failure upon failure . . . . than this enforced and rotting 


indolence. Adam .... should feel the weariness of work, and 
VOL. Cvit.—23 
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pride of it . ... and, in a rush of liberated power ... . face, 
without fear, contemptuous centuries .... and answer God 
with God’s own words and deeds.” 

Part II. of the poem then goes on to describe the wander- 
ings and adventures and toils of Adam and Eve in the world, 
where “his were the victories, mine were all defeats,” and 
where she, symbolizing as she does throughout the poem all 
womankind, was merely “ Adam’s servant, not his mate.” And 
yet “ God, Thou didst make a creature out of dust, but I cre- 
ated Man,” and hence ‘ 


“How wilt Thou judge me then, who am, like Thee, 
Creator, shaper of men’s destinies? 
Nay more, I made their purpose vaster still. 
Thou wouldst have left them in a torpid Eden— 
I sent them out to grapple with the world! 
I give Thee back Thy planet now, O God, 
An earth made strong by disobedience. 


Pause, God, and ponder ere Thou judgest me.” 


Now at the very start we pass over the tremendous difli- 
culty, nay, actual impossibility of imagining to ourselves such 
a scene as here set forth—mortality thus speaking to Omnipo- 
tence, and this at the most solemn juncture of human destiny. 
This is really the cardinal fault, the radical falsity of the piece 
as a whole; but it is so manifest a fault and so evident a falsity 
that we do not dwell on it. Waiving this, therefore, we go on 
to take up a point on which, since it is allied to a more impor- 
tant matter, and, like a certain treatment of that matter, com- 
pletely begs the question at issue, clear thinking and clear 
statement are desirable. 

In Jowett’s fine and justly celebrated edition of the Soc- 
ratic Dialogues he has a note on the supposed heaven of Chris- 
tian believers, where “ the good are singing the praises of God, 
during a period longer than that of a whole life, or of ten lives 
of men;” and he goes on to wonder “ what is the nature of that 
pleasure or happiness which never wearies by monotony?” 
And so to his conclusion that “ to beings constituted as we are, 
the monotony of singing psalms would be as great an infliction 
as the pains of hell, and might even be pleasantly interrupted 
by them.” Is not this the merest absurdity, backed up by 
authority and a great name? How does not even the famous 
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scholar sometimes enjoy knocking down his man of straw! 
Of course the quite sufficient and obvious reply to Jowett’s 
contention is that Christians, on the promise of Christ, believe 
that heaven is a place of perfect happiness and in that faith 
they rest content simply on His assurance. 

Similarly with regard to the drowsy and luxurious and 
torpid Eden “so much a piison,” the “enforced and rotting 
indolence,” the “intolerable” peace, in the poem before us; 
the author starts with a state of things which no man rightly 
informed believes in, which tradition flatly denies, and which 
—so far as we can be certain of anything—undoubtedly never 
existed. This in turn brings us to a truth which, though ob-- 
vious, many of our present writers tend to forget, namely, that 
an artist is not absolutely free to let his fancy play as it will; 
he must work within certain limits, and limits, too, that belong 
to his art as such. And if he deals with historical or legendary 
conditions or personages, as Scott made clear in one of his 
prefac-s, these limits become yet more definite and circum- 
scribed. He cannot, for instance, outside of extravaganza, 
show the people of the Elizabethan era living like Red In- 
dians, or the Athenians of Pericles’ time using the telephone; 
he may not with success bring on Titania wielding the club of 
Hercules, or present Olympus under the guise of a Western 
mining-town. Here, above all, he must show his characters 
“jin their habit as-they lived,” and it is just here that the poem 
before us fails. 

The poet is here dealing with certain scenes and persons, 
which though distant are by no means indefinite; and whether 
they be considered mythical or authentic, light is thrown on 
them from two sources, namely, the Bible and tradition. The 
biblical account is open for all to read, and the tradition is also 
well known; and from both these sources we can state posi- 
tively that Eden was not as here represented, but on the 
contrary a place and a condition totally different. We might 
put it briefly by saying that it was a heaven on earth, and in 
fact the tradition has found root in this very poem itself, where 
we are told that in Eden “there was naught but happiness.” 
How the poet then goes on, with a noble disregard for contra- 
diction, to have Eve tell us that “the thought that there was 
something more than joy ... . vexed all my hours” is a matter 
we do not attempt to explain. 
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Thus we might continue with the other parts, showing 
among other defects that nearly every individual statement 
quoted above—constituting the very backbone and branch- 
ing framework of the poem—is false. As to the particularly 
blasphemous remarks scattered throughout the poem and 
especially at the end, there is one classic example to which 
we can compare it. A late popular agnostic had in his lectures 
a very dramatic mancuvre which no doubt sent the thrills up 
the spine of many a groundling. Striding to the edge of the 
platform with his watch in hand, the lecturer would say that 
he would now give God three minutes in which to prove His 
existence by striking him, the speaker, dead on the spot. And 
then he would wait—in tense silence . . . . Oh brave! which in 
turn brings to mind the stinging comment of Anatole France 
on Zola, that “ a crowd was more to him than a thought.” 

It is, indeed, a curious study to consider the probable mo- 
tives for such work as we have been here examining. Is it to 
be startling? Is it in order to shock? Is it to be original at all 
hazards? Or is it merely an ignorance of the object and the 
scope of art? One possible motive we have not examined, 
namely, that the writer desires us to have all the facts, which 
means in his view all the seamy facts. He feels that mankind 
is laboring in the dark, that they have not all the evidence. 
“Ignorance is not innocence” is his cry, and with that he 
looses upon us a flood of what he considers high wisdom and 
revelatory light. In this connection there is a note of Charles 
Lamb which is so just and so appropriate that we cannot re- 
sist quoting the whole of it. 

These are his words: “Marlowe is said to have been 
tainted with atheistical opinions, to have denied God and the 
Trinity. To such a genius the history of Faustus must have 
been delectable food: to wander in fields where curiosity is 
forbidden to go, to approach the dark gulf near enough to look 
in, to be busied in speculations which are the rottenest part 
of the core of the fruit that fell from the tree of knowledge. 
Barabas the Jew, and Faustus the conjuror, are offsprings 
of a mind which at least delighted to dally with interdicted sub- 
jects. They both talk a language which a believer would have 
been tender of putting into the mouth of a character, though 
but in fiction. But the holiest minds have sometimes not 
thought it blameable to counterfeit impiety in the person of 
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another, to bring vice in upon the stage speaking her own dia- 
lect, and, themselves armed with an unction of self-confident 
impunity, have not scrupled to handle and touch that famil- 
iarly which would be death to others. Milton, in the person 
of Satan, has started speculations harder than any which the 
feeble armory of the atheist ever furnished: and the precise 
strait-laced Richardson has strengthened Vice, from the mouth 
of Lovelace, with entangling sophistries and abstruse pleas 
against her adversary Virtue, which Sedley, Villiers, and Ro- 
chester wanted depth of libertinism sufficient to have in- 
vented.” 

How, then, our realistic friends may inquire, do such 
writers as Milton and Richardson pass unmolested? Why are 
they not looked upon as “ dangerous ?” The answer is very 
simple: it is wholly because the sympathies of these writers 
are frankly on the side of right, their attitude is unequivocally 
for good and not for evil. There is in them none of that per- 
verse and specious impartiality which assumes to stand neuter 
between good and evil as matters about which there may be 
question, which pretends to hold even scales for virtue and 
vice as things of equal weight and moment. They had the san- 
ity and the right instincts of normal humankind. 

We are at present here in America apparently in the 
midst of a poetic renaissance; the signs of growth and flour- 
ishing are unmistakably manifest on every side; and not by 
any means the least of its merits is that spirit of originality, 
that appearance of freshness and novelty which every new 
presentment of beauty necessarily wears. But not all origi- 
nality is true, and not all novelty is beauty, and if poetry is to 
come to its full blossoming and right stature among us, there 
are certain heedful cautions we must observe, certain old laws 
we may not overthrow. Some of these we have set forth above, 
and from them it is safe to say that the very soundest advice 
that could be given to any writer ambitious to excel, would be 
to “ assume a virtue if you have it not.” Despite the old sneer 
against those who are obviously on the side of the angels, most 
men would confess to an instinctive bias in favor of the spirits 
of light. In a merely artistic sense the fool of Christ stands in- 
comparably higher than the jester of Satan or the page of 
Venus. 








THE YOUNG PRIEST TO HIS HANDS. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


_ Time was when ye were powerless, 
To shrive and sign, anoint and bless. 
Clasped, ye worshipped from afar, 
That Host, as distant as a star. 
Your palms were barren still, and cold, 
Ye might not touch, ye might not hold, 
God, Whom the signs of bread enfold. 


But now ah now, most happy hands, 

Ye fold the Saviour’s swaddling bands, 
Ye lift His tender limbs and keep, 
The snowy bed where He doth sleep. 
His heart, His blood, His being fair. 
All God and Man is in your care! 
Ye are His guardians everywhere. 


—~ eee oe 


Ye pour the wine, ye break the bread, 

For the great Supper, sweet and dread! 
Ye dress the rood of sacrifice, 
Whereon the morning Victim lies, 
And when my trembling accent calls, 
Swift leaping from His Heaven’s walls, 
On you the Light of Glory falls! 


You are the altar, where I see 

The Lamb that bled on Calvary, 
As sacred as the chalice shrine, 
Wherein doth glow the Blood divine. 
As sacred as the pyx are ye, 
Oh happy hands—an angel’s fee! 
That clasp the Lord of Majesty! 
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BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, §.T.D. 





VI. 





SSE Lord’s answer to the second question of the 
aN Mii disciples is the burden of our theme. “What shall 
crip A be the sign of Thy coming?” they asked Him, 
SX ai - and the whole problem is the meaning of the last 
Ciara word. If the “coming” inquired about was the 
Last Advent, the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew becomes 
a labyrinthian maze, with no known exit from its windings. 
But if the event which the questioners have in mind is the 
Lord’s “ coming in His Kingdom” as distinct from His “ Re- 
turn in glory,” we are introduced to a Discourse the thought of 
which yields promptly to analysis, and links itself up at the 
same time with the rest of the Gospel record. We have seen 
good reasons for believing that the Parousia about which the 
disciples are here concerned is the sudden coming of the Lord 
to His Temple, of which the prophet Malachias spoke: * “ Who 
can abide the day of His coming, and who shall stand when He 
appeareth?”* “Behold, I will send you Elias the prophet, 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.”? The first 
part of the prophecy has been fulfilled. Elias has already 
come, as Jesus twice assured them,*‘ in the person of John. The 
“ sudden coming of the Lord to His Temple ” cannot, therefore, 
be long delayed. They will ask the Master to tell them the time 
of its happening and of the sign that shall reveal it as about 
to be. 

A mass of evidence previously gathered makes it impos- 
sible to suppose that any other “coming” was in mind. St. 
Matthew never uses the bare phrase “ coming,” in connection 
with the Final Advent. When this event is the subject of ref- 
erence, it is invariably described as the “ coming of the Son of 
Man in the glory of His Father with the angels,” and the pro- 
phetical quotation is never halved, as here. Besides, Jesus has 




































Mal. iii. 1. 2 Mal. iii. 2. * Mal. iv. 5. «Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 10-13. 
5 St. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CatHotic Wort, March, April, May, 1918. 
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put all immediate thought of the Final Advent out of the minds 
of His questioners, by a long educative process, into the de- 
tails of which we have already inquired,.® For these and for 
many other reasons, the thought of the Lord’s Return in per- 
son could not have been in St. Matthew’s mind when he re- 
ported the disciples as asking: “ What shall be the sign of Thy 
coming?” We wish to probe the truth of this claim still fur- 
ther by textual analysis, by a running commentary, verse by 
verse, on the Discourse itself. It is too concerning a matter 
to be left to criticism alone for its establishment. 

An additional word before beginning. The Saviour’s con- 
ception of His “coming in His Kingdom” is much broader 
than that of His questioners. They conceive of it as an event 
in the near future—the destruction of Jerisalem; His answer 
describes it not only as an impending event, but as an his- 
torical process already begun. Proof of this breadth of con- 
ception lies further along in the pages of the First Gospel, though 
the twenty-fourth chapter is not without evidence of its truth. 
When the High Priest adjured the Saviour by the living God to 
tell His judges if He is the’ Christ, the Son of God, Jesus 
replied: “Thou hast said it; furthermore I say to you, 
from now on, you shall see the Son of Man seated on the right 
hand of Power (‘power’ is here again separated from 
‘glory ’), and coming on the clouds of heaven.”* There could 
be no plainer indication—it is to be found in all three accounts 
—that the “coming” thus described is progressive—an his- 
toric process already in being, no less than a destructive event 
that is soon to be. And when we scrutinize the Lord’s answer 
to the question about His “coming,” we find that this is the 
breadth of manner in which it actually moved. His answer 
takes the form of a prophetic description of the nature of the 
New Kingdom and the stages or crises through which it is to 
pass. From first to last, from beginning to end, He tells them, 
it is to be a Kingdom of Tribulations, and not the idealized 
Messianic Era expected by the Jews. Wars, persecution, suf- 
fering, death, and the kindling of hate against the bearers of 
His word, shall mark the progress of the Kingdom up to the 
time of the City’s fall; and even after that disaster, trial and 
trouble and lack of faith will continue the reign of sorrows 


® THe CatrHoric Wort, May, 1918. 
* én’ &ovt.—Matt. xxvi. 64. To be made the subject of special investigation later. 
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thus begun: His “coming in His Kingdom” as an historic 
process (vv. 4-14); His coming in His Kingdom as an historic 
event (vv. 15-28). These are the great lines in which His reply 
is cast. 

The opening words—they occur in all three accounts— 
reveal the nature of the Discourse that follows. Current views 
are to be corrected; the eschatology of Palestine will not be 
reaffirmed. “Take heed,” said Jesus, “lest anyone lead you 
astray ” (v.4). The reason of my cautioning you is that “ many 
shall come in My name saying, I am the Christ, and shall lead 
many astray ” (v. 5); for the temptation to think that the de- 
struction of the City is to be followed by the personal appear- 
ance of the Messias will be very great, notwithstanding all that 
I have taught you, and many shall be misled by the rise of false 
claimants to that title and the hearsay afloat in their regard. 
The “wars and rumors of wars,” predicted by the prophets 
as “signs of the end (of Israel),” must not be taken as instant 
indications of that great disaster. So when you hear of them, 
as hear of them you must, because these prophecies cannot 
escape fulfillment,’ “see that you be not troubled; because the 
end (of Israel) is not yet” (v.6). And the reason of its still be- 
ing some distance off is that other prophecies must be brought 
to pass, before “ the Lord suddenly comes to His Temple.” For 
“nation shall rise against nation, and Kingdom against King- 
dom, and there shall be famines and earthquakes in various 
places,” as has already been foretold you by the Seers (v. 7). 

But “all these things are the beginning of sorrows.” 
“Then shall they deliver you up unto tribulation, and put you 
to death; and ye shall be hated of all nations for My name’s 
sake ” (v. 8) ;—a statement which the Saviour has already made 
inclusive of the disciples, in His mention of “the things that 
are to befall the generation.”® St. Mark and St. Luke, more 
intent on the temporal order of sequence than the prophetic, 
which disregards perspective, introduce this verse by inser- 
tions that explain the time of its happening. “But take heed 
to yourselves,” says the one; “before all these things,” says 
the other; plainly referring, as shall soon be shown, to the 
destruction of Israel only.1° The disciples, with the exception 
of, John, are not to live to see the end of Israel. On this point 


*For prophecies referred to, see THe CaTHOLIC Wortp, February, 1918, p. 630, 
note 48. ® Matt. xxiii. 34-36; x. 16-23. 2° Mark xiii. 9; Luke xxi. 12. 
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the Synoptic accounts agree. The three verses that follow, can- 
not, therefore, be regarded as descriptions of near events." 
Their manner of introduction by the thrice-repeated expres- 
sion: “And then,” carries us into a period, where the sor- 
rows which Jesus has just announced as beginning, are to con- 
tinue on a wider scale. The tribulation to which the disciples 
are to be delivered up will not cease in the future history of 
the Kingdom. Mutual scandal, mutual betrayal, mutual hate. 
will go on, as before (v. 10); for the Son of Man, as I have 
already told you, will not “ gather out of His Kingdom all scan- 
dals and them that work iniquity, until the end of the Messianic 
Age.” #4 

In other words, the Kingdom to come is to be a Kingdom 
of tribulations, and not the universal era of justice to which 
the Rabbis looked. There shall be false teachers, too, in the 
bosom of the Kingdom. The Son of Man is not to be universally 
acknowledged, as you have been led to expect. “Many false 
prophets shall rise, and work deception with many (v. 11). 
And owing to the growth of evil-doing, the love of God and of 
man shall grow cold among the multitude” (v. 12). A great 
apostasy from the Christian faith, in other words—character- 
ized by much wickedness and want of charity, shall be the 
feature of the world’s last days. But “he who has remained 
steadfast unto the end (of life, of tribulations) ” in a Kingdom 
that is to be predominantly of this character all through its his- 
tory, “ he shall be saved” (v. 13); a statement which has such 
an abundance of proofs for its establishment that they must 
await assembling in a special study. “And this the Gospel of 
the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole inhabited earth 
for a testimony unto all nations; and then shall the end (of the 
world, of the Messianic Age) come ” (v.14). The personal note 
so solemnly struck in the opening verse, and given a world- 
wide application in the thirteenth, is the heart and soul of the 
whole discourse. When the question about the “ coming ” has 
been proved to refer to Jerusalem and its destruction, “ the end 
which is not yet,” “the end which is not immediately,” stands 
forth in its intended meaning as the end of Israel, and not as 
the end of the world. 

After His forecast of the Kingdom of Tribulations, in rela- 


“For proof, see THe Catnoric Wort, January, 1918, pp. 441, 442. 
2 Matt. xiii. 41. Sf. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CatrHoiic Wortp, March, 1918. 
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tion to the disciples (vv. 4-10), and in relation to historical con- 
ditions yet to be (vv. 11-14), Jesus proceeds to correct the cur- 
rent interpretations of prophecy, in a lengthy reference to 
Jerusalem (vv. 15-28). The Jews had gathered from Daniel 
that those who lived to see the end of the Jewish days would 
be especially blest. Jesus attaches no such blessedness of lot 
to the fate of these last survivors. He omits this part of the 
Daniel prediction, so dear to Rabbinical speculation, and 
quotes only that portion which describes the unprecedented 
sorrow of those living to see Israel’s last hour.* This painting- 
out of the bright side of the picture is very significant. It is a 
solemn reaffirmation of what Jesus has been at pains to teach 
all through the First Gospel, namely—that the connection put 
between the overthrow of the City and its immediate restora- 
tion; between the “ coming of the Son of Man” to destroy and 
the “ coming of the Son of Man in glory ” to judge and restore, 
is without foundation. It is but another application of the 
principle found operating throughout in the teaching-method 
of Jesus: the introduction of historical perspective, the de- 
Judaizing of the concept of salvation, by means of a divided 
and corrective use of the current terms. 

So far the Lord has not told the disciples of the sign of His 
“coming.” He proceeds to do so in the fifteenth verse. When, 
therefore, you see the desolating abomination, which was 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place, 
“Jet him that readeth understand.” The quotation is taken 
directly from the Septuagint of Daniel,’* and probably re- 
ferred in the original to the idol altar with which Antiochus 

.Epiphancs replaced the altar of burnt offerings. We should 
have had to stumble for the new meaning and application 
which Jesus gave to the quotation, were it not for the con- 
descension of St. Luke who translates it for our duller eyes. This 
evangelist tell us that Jerusalem is the “ holy place ” where the 
“ desolating abomination ” is to gather; and he expressly iden- 
tifies this abomination with the actual presence of the besieg- 
ing hosts, when he says: “But when you see Jerusalem being 
surrounded by armies, then know that her desolatior is at 
hand.” ** Wars and rumors of wars need not affright you, 


38 Matt. xxiv. 21; Jer. xxx. 7; 1 Mac. ix. 27; Ass. Mos. viii. 1; Dan. xii. 12, 13. 

%* For proof, see St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tue CaTHo.ic Wort, April and 
May, 1918. % Dan. xi. 31; xii. 11, 
Luke xxi. 20; Mark xiii. 14; Matt. xxiv. 15. 
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but when you behold the armies actually gathering to attack 
the holy city, then “let those that are in Judea flee to the 
mountains ” (v. 16). “ And he that is in the housetop, let him 
not go below to gather his effects, but take flight at once (v. 
17). And he that is in the field, let him not go back to get his 
cloak ” (v. 18). The chances of escape for those with child, or 
bearing babes in arms, will be greatly lessened (v. 19); like- 
wise for all of you, if it be winter, or the gates of the city are 
closed against your exit on the Sabbath (v. 20). For Daniel 
the prophet has told you that unparalleled sorrow is to mark 
the last days of Israel and the sealing of her doom (v. 21); 
days that shall providentially be shortened for the sake of the 
“elect” of the New Kingdom (v. 22), as distinct from the 
“called” ot the Old, whose City the angered King sent His 
armies to destroy.” : 

And at that time, if anyone shall say to you, lo, here is 
Christ, lo, there; attach no credence to his statements (v. 23). 
For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and they 
shall give great signs and wonders, to lead the faithful astray 
(v. 4). The people have been led to believe that the glorifica- 
tion of Jerusalem is to follow upon the heels of her ruin and 
destruction. This false expectancy will breed its champions, 
and against them you need again to be forewarned. So do not 
credit rumors or reports of My personal reappearance, and re- 
member that against all such unfounded tidings, “I have told 
you beforehand ” (v. 25) that this is not the time of My coming 
in glory. “If therefore they shall say to you: Behold, He is in 
the desert; go ye not out. Behold He is in some secret place; 
believe them not” (v. 26). For there is to be nothing secretive 
about My coming at this time. It is to be as public as the light- 
ning’s flash, which is universally visible—and not a thing of 
stealth, about which this one or that may bring you tidings (v. 
27). For—notice the explanatory particle—wherever the 
(dead) body is, there shall the eagles be gathered (v. 28). 

This verse was manifestly written to explain the three pre- 
ceding, and to furnish the reason why no credence should be 


%* The verse: “ For there shall then be great tribulation, such as hath not been 
from the beginning of the world until now, no, nor ever shall be,” is a quotation from 
Daniel xii. 1. The portion italicized is a Hebraism which means “ exceeding great.” 
Exod. x. 14; xi. 6; Joel ii. 2. This Hebraism and the triple negative employed clearly 
indicate the emphasis which Our Lord put on “tribulation” as against “ glory.” 
For the opposition between the “ elect *” of the New Kingdom and the “ called ” of the 
Old, see Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14. For the destroying armies, cf. Matt. xxii. 7. 
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lent to reports of the Lord’s Return.’* The connective “fors” 
can be read in no other light. We may feel certain, therefore, 
that locked up within this mysterious verse is the sense which 
the autho~ of the First Gospel attaches to the “coming of the 
Son of Man.” The first thing to be determined, in consequence 
of the cxplanatory particles present in the text, is the nature of 
this verse. Is it some cryptic proverb of the day, the fleeting 
sense of which has not come down to us, or a quotation from 
prophecy, the source and meaning of which may successfully 
be traced? The latter, assuredly. Jesus was no imitator of the 
Hagaddah : nd its clever anecdotal sayings: He was the Ful- 
filler of prophecy, the Teacher who taught the new by quoting 
the old; and to the literature of the prophets we must accord- 
ingly turn for the deciphering of this most significant verse. 
The search is instantly rewvarding. We are introduced to 
an atmosphere of thought with which His hearers were excep- 
tionally familiar, and concerning which “a word to the wise ” 
was more sufficient then than at any other period, probably, in 
the history of mankind. The people knew the word of God by 
heart; they knew the constructions put upon it by the Rabbis, 
and they could distinguish fact from speculation, especially 
when t!ereunto enabled by the masterly teaching of the Lord. 
It mattered not that the prophecies which He quoted, or to 
which He made allusion, referred to other destructions of 
Jerusalem. Jesus resurrected these old prophecies from the 
graves of their former fulfillment. He gave them new life and 
actuality, by quoting them afresh to His awed and astounded 
hearers, as history about to repeat itself, this time with more 
tragic completeness than ever. He educated the people to the 
idea—we need the education ourselves!—that the word of God 
has a wider range and sweep of application than the historical 
circumstances to which it seemed originally to apply. What 
Isaias and Osee had said of the Assyrians, and what Jeremias 
and Habacuc had uttered with the Chaldeans in view, was no 
dead letter on His lips, but a restored picture of the things 
that were about to be. He portrayed what was to come in the 
terms of what had come and gone. He described the future 
in the light of the known past, and we would all do well to pay 
far more attention to what He taught than to what He said. 
There is such a thing as statement; there is such a thing as 


38 “Oorep ya0.—’Oxou yao.—The particle is in all three accounts. 
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teaching; and the difference between the two is the difference 
between soul and body, life and death. Let us fill our minds, 
therefore, with the prophecies which the Lord again made liv- 
ing, actual, and imminent, in the adapted verse: “ Where the 
dead body is, there shall the eagles be gathered together.” It 
will enable us to reconstruct the mental reaction of the dis- 
ciples to the words uttered, and to link our literary experience 
with iheirs: 

Upon their hearing Jesus mention the “dead body” and 
“ the gathering of the eagles,” the disciples on the present occa- 
sion found Deuteronomy, Job, the Psalmist, Isaias, Jeremias, 
Osee, Micheas, and Habacuc coming back in a flood of recol- 
lections. All these had used similar language in describing 
the fate of Israel, though the Rabbis always coupled this recur- 
rent threat of destruction with the promise of immediate de- 
liverance by the glorious Son of Man. “The Lord will cause 
thee to fall down before thine enemies; thou shalt go out one’ 
way against them, and shalt flee seven ways before them; and 
thou shalt be scattered through all the kingdoms of the earth. 
And thy dead body shall be food unto all the fowls of the air, 
and unto the beasts of the earth, and there shall be none to 
frighten them away.” ** It was to the very words of the Cove- 
nant that He was alluding, and in the same terrific singular— 
thy dead body!—which meant Israel alone. Jeremias seemed 
mild in comparison: “I will give them into the hands of their 
enemies .... and their dead bodies shall be for food to the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the earth.” ** Amos, too, had 
“spoken in like manner: The end is come upon My people 
Israel: I will not again pass them by ... . the dead bodies 
shall be many: in every place shall they cast them forth in 
silence.” ** Nor was this all. Blazoned on the mind of every 
Jew was the flaming plaint of the Psalmist, especially as it 
was prescribed in Rabbinical use for the day commemorating 
the former destruction of the Temple: 

(O God), the nations have come into Thine inheritance; 

They have defiled Thy holy temple; 

They have laid Jerusalem in ruins. 

They have given the dead bodies of Thy servants 

As food to the birds of heaven, 

Thy pious ones to the wild beasts of the earth. 

” Deut. xxviii. 25, 26. * Jer. xxxiv. 20. 2% Amos viii. 1-3. 
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They have poured out their blood like water, round about 
Jerusalem. 


And there was none to bury them.” 


The “ dead body,” in the Lord’s phrase evidently referred 
to the destruction of Israel, not of Jerusalem alone; and for 
that reason we find it in the singular, as in the very text of the 
Covenant itself. But the reference to the “ eagles gathering ”— 
what did that bode in the language of the Seers? A moment’s 
recollection told them. It was again the language of the Cove- 
nant, which He was quoting—of that there could be no doubt. 
“ The Lord will bring a nation against thee from afar... . as 
the eagle flieth; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not under- 
stand.” #* Had not Job said of the eagle and the hawk, that “ on 
the cliff she dwelleth, from thence spying for her prey. Her 
eyes behold it afar off; and wherever the carrion is, there is 
she?”** Had not Micheas revealed the Lord as saying: “I 
‘will yet bring the conqueror to thee, O inhabitant of Mareshah. 
Forever is Israel’s glory to perish; unto Adullam shall Israel’s 
glory come. Make thyself bald and shave thee (a sign of 
mourning, later prohibited) for thy beloved ones. Enlarge 
thy baidness like the eagle’s: For they will go into exile from 
thee.” ** Had not Osee exclaimed: “To thy mouth with the 
trumpet. For an eagle comes down on the house of Yahweh, 
because they have trangressed my covenant, and trespassed 
against my law.” ** Did not Habacuc speak of the invaders as 
“horsemen from afar, that fly as an eagle hastens to devour 
her prey ?”** Had not Isaias described the marching horse- 
men, when he said: “ And He will hoist an ensign to the na- 
tions from afar; and will hiss for them from the end of the 
earth; and behold, they shall come with speed swiftly; none 
shall be weary or stumbling among them; none shall slumber 
or sleep; neither shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, nor 
the latchet of their shoes be broken.”** Had not the same 
prophet described the incredible swiftness of the conqueror’s 
march, in words that were seared into the memory of every 
Jew, so branding was their shame: “He is come to Ayyath; 
he has passed through Migron; at Micmash he lays aside his 


™@= Ps. Ixxvili. (Ixxix.) 1-3. 

™ Deut. xxvili. 49. The approach of the Assyrians is meant. Professor Driver 
quotes Matt. xxiv. 28 as similar. Deuteronomy. Driver, p. 315. 

“Job xxxix. 27-30. Compare ix. 26. % Mich. i. 16. 

% Osee viii. 1. * Hab. i. 8. % Compare Matt. xxv. 5, * Is, v. 26. 
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heavy baggage; they have crossed the crossing, and are mak- 
ing their night-quarters in Geba. Rama trembleth. Gibeah of 
Saul is fled. Cry aloud, O daughter of Gallim! Hearken, O 
Laishah! Answer her, Anathoth! Madmenah has sought 
refuge. The inhabitants of Gebim flee for safety. This very 
day, he shall halt at Nob, and shake his hand at the mount of 
the daughter of Sion, the hill of Jerusalem.”* 

It is impossible to trace the previous history of the verse 
about the “body” and the “eagles,” without coming to the 
conclusion that the former is prophetic imagery for Israc}, 
and the latter prophetic imagery for the armies that are to 
work her doom. Exactly what we found the Lord teaching 
in His de-Judaizing of the Twelve, and in His argumentum ad 
hominem against the captious folk who sought to entrap Him 
in His speech!** Built up out of two well-known phrases of 
prophecy, and given a future reference through its associa- 
tion with the past—“ Remember Lot’s wife,” He told them—** 
the puzzling verse: “ Where the body is, there shall the eagles 
be gathered together,” means nothing more, and nothing less, 
when translated into direct, unhooded speech, than the actual 
destruction of unfruitful Israel by the armies of her foes. In 
this verse the Lord identifies His “ coming ” with the invading 
host, whose advent is to be as public as the lightning and as 
swift “ as the eagle that hasteth to devour.” 

Nor was this interpretation without warrant in the prophe- 
cies. Ezekiel has the picture of a “ Son of Man ” commissioned 
by the Lord to lay siege to Jerusalem: “Thou also, O Son of 
Man, take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and draw upon it 
a city, even Jerusalem; and lay siege against it, and build 
forts, and cast up a mound, and set camps, and place battering 
rams against it round about. And take thou unto thee an iron 
plate, and set it for a wall of iron between thee and the city; 
and set thy face against it, and it shall be besieged, and thou 
shalt lay siege against it. This shall be a sign to the house of 
Israel.”** : 

When the literary pedigree of the verse about “ the body ” 
and “ the eagles ” comes forth to view, we find that it is a defi- 

Ts. x. 28-32, 
"1 St. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CatrHoric Wortp, May, 1918. 
® Luke xvii. 32. 


%* Ezek. iv. 1-3. Joel calls the invaders “the Lord’s army that executes His 
word.” Joel ii. 11. Compare ii. 4-10. 
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nition by the Lord Himself, under the cover of old prophetic 
imagery, readapted and reapplied, of the nature of His “ com- 
ing.” ** Framed from two highly colored phrases of prophecy, 
with which His hearers were familiar, this verse represents 
the climax in the Lord’s de-Judaizing of the Twelve: it is an 
unrelieved picture of destruction; a complete painting-out of 
the Rabbinical idea ‘that the glorious Son of Man is to foil the 
conqueror by suddenly appearing to discomfit him in Israel’s 
day of woe. Precisely what we found the Lord teaching in the 
preceding pages of the First Gospel! His “coming” is to be 
understood of the invading and destroying armies, not of His 
personal Return. We have His own word for it, six times re- 
peated,®* that this and nothing else is what He meant by the 
“coming of the Son of Man.” In veiled and in open speech, 
He formally and expressly identified His “coming” with the 
hosts of the conqueror, and forbade His — to under- 
stand Him in any other sense.** 

This was certainly what St. Matthew understood Jesus — 
to mean when he made the verse about the “ gathering eagles ” 
the climax of the Lord’s answer to the question about His 
“coming.” This was clearly also what St. Luke understood 
when he quoted this same verse on another occasion,*’ after 
having previously explained it by the equivalent rendering: 
“You shall see the Kingdom of God.” ** And more evidently 
still was this the idea which St. Mark had in mind when he 
wrote: “You shall see the Kingdom of God coming with 
power,”*® to shatter from its path a nation to which it had at 
first peacefully been offered. Nothing could be wider from 
the mark than the supposition that the Second Advent is meant. 
Every evidence textual, grammatical, and critical points to the 
excluding of this very supposition, as one of the purposes for 
which the Gospel was written. The “coming” described and 
defined is not the Lord’s personal reappearance, but “ the 
sending of the King’s armies to destroy those murderers and 
to burn their city.” It was a truly masterful piece of didactic 
imagery, through which Jesus, in quoted language as old as 
the Covenant itself, made the past the near future, and things 


“St. Luke has the same verse in the same sense as here, but in a different rela- 
tion. It will be treated at length in its proper place. 

%% Matt. xvi. 28; xxi. 40, 41; xxii. 7; xxiii. 37, 38, 39; xxiv. 2, 28. 

* Luke xvii. 37. Compare xvii. 22-25. 

* Luke xvii. 37, * Luke ix. 27. *® Mark viii. 39. 
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that had already been realized a living picture of the things 
that were soon to be. 

The dark spots in the Discourse begin to fill with light 
when the meaning of this historic verse discloses itself to the 
searcher. We see at once why Jesus begins His answer with a 
distinct warning. He foresees the false rumors that will stir 
invaded Israel with the heartening hue and cry that the Great 
Deliverer has come. When He speaks of false Christs appear- 
ing, it is clearly with thoughts of the siege in mind; for the 
prediction is qualified by the preceding verse: “Take heed 
lest anyone * lead you astray; and the language is not such 
as would be used of great personages, were these supposed to 
appear. This qualification, this reference to the indefinite, 
is repeated twice in the second mention of false Christs: “ Then 
if anyone“ shall say to you, Behold Christ here; behold 
Christ there; believe it not.” Even the description of “false 
Christs and false prophets performing great signs and wonders 
to the deceiving of the elect,” is linked with the hearsay in 
their regard, by the resumptive particle employed: “ If there- 
fore they say to you: “ Behold, he is in the wilderness; go ye 
not forth; behold, he is in some secret place: believe it not.” 
For the coming of the Son of Man will not be the skulking 
Advent of Rabbinical fancy, but a fact as public as the light- 
ning: The overrunning of Israel by the armies of destruction! 

Grammatically and critically, it is impossible to read the 
prediction of false Christs, as made of the period between 
the Ascension and the fall of Jerusalem. The reference is to 
the days of invasion, when the old expectancy will magnify 
the exploits of the defenders and set the popular imagination 
afire with reports that the Deliverer is at hand. Jesus is anx- 
ious to have the Palestinian Christians made temptation- 
proof against this coming experience, lest the old education 
uproot the new, in the days of stress. The thought is plain. 
See that the knowledge which you now possess, as shown by 
the Christian question which you have asked, be not forgotten 
at “the time of the end,” when all Israel about you shall be- 
lieve and hope and claim that the glorious Son of Man has 
come. 

The warning was specially addressed to John, in whose 


© Mh uc byae"xAavion.—Matt. xxiv. 4. @ *"Réy ttc. —Matt. xxiv. 23. 
@’Eay oly elxwow bytv.—Matt. xxiv. 26. 
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mind the Jewish idea of the Kingdom seems to have lingered 
longest. It was he and his brother James—St. Matthew says 
it was their mother—who asked for their promotion to the 
posts of honor when Jesus came in the glory of the Messianic 
King.* The Lord’s reply is most instructive. “You know 
not what you ask,” He tells them. The Messianic Kingdom 
which I am to establish is one of suffering, not one of glory.“ 
“To sit at My right hand or at the left is not Mine to give, but 
it is for them for whom it has been prepared by My Father.” * 
The Saviour is again correcting the false world-view of the 
times, again asserting the distinction which He steadily drew 
between the Son’s Kingdom of suffering on earth and the 
Father’s Kingdom of glory in heaven.** The Lord’s warning 
against false Christs is also reported by St. Mark and St. Luke 
in connection with the siege,*’ as will more fully be seen when 
their writings are made the object of special study. The testi- 
mony of the third canonical evangelist is most definite. The 
reason why the City should be avoided, when under pressure 
from the heathen arms, is stated in a manner that cannot, by 
any of the expedients of grammar, be magnified to the propor- 
tions of a world-disaster. For these are days of vengeance, 
that all things written may be fulfilled. . . . There shall be 
great distress in the land and wrath upon this people.” * 
Palestine alone is meant. When St. Luke describes the Final 
Advent, he changes his manner of phrasing, and no longer 
speaks of the land, but of the inhabited earth; ” a grammati- 
cal fact of no mean moment to the present issue. 

Jesus knew that the credulous would be attracted back 
to the City, in the hope of witnessing the wonders of which the 
Rabbis wrote; and it was against this temptation to court dan- 
ger, that the Lord repeatedly forewarned. Im all three 
accounts, the inhabitants are told to leave the City, and to 
stand not upon the order of their going, but to flee at once. 
The people in the country districts are advised to seek refuge 
in the hills, and under no condition to lock themselves up in 
the stricken Capital. The destruction will be general through- 
out the land, and danger everywhere. The eagle which is to 
come down on the House of Israel will cover a wide area in his 


“Mark x. 37; Matt. xx. 2i. “ Matt. xx. 22. 
“Matt. xx. 23; xxv. 34.—tromdtwis the verb used in both cases. Cf. Mark x. 40. 
“Matt. xiii. 43; xix. 28; xx. 23; xxv. 34. Mark xiii. 21-23; Luke xvii.'22, 23. 
“éxt cis yiis.—Luke xxi. 22, 23. @ ch olxoupévp—Luke xxi. 26. 
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swoop and snatch up the unwary into his grasping talons. 
Josephus confirms the wisdom of this warning, in his record 
of the width to which the national disaster spread; and in the 
testimony which he bears to the false rumors afloat concern- 
ing the arrival of the Great Deliverer.*° The Christians fled 
to Pello in Perza, when they saw the “sign” of destruction 
verified in the approach of the Roman hosts. Otherwise the 
words of the Lord fell on deaf ears. The two investments of 
the City—the first by Cestius, the second by Titus—found it 
filled to overflowing with an influx of people from all parts. 
The disastrous retreat of Cestius saved the populace on the 
first occasion. But when Titus came, the great concourse of 
human beings within the walls were shut as in a prison, vic- 
tims of the supreme delusion that God was to exalt them to 
the pinnacle of world-dominion, on the morrow of their over- 
throw. Israel was ground to powder, for having dared to 
measure her puny strength against the infuriated might of 
Rome. History established the truth of the Lord’s forecast, 
and proved the falsity of the Palestinian. “Where the dead 
body is, there were the eagles gathered for its destruction.” 
The “ coming of the Son of Man” is not presentea as the clos- 
ing, but as the opening chapter in the history of His Kingdom, 
to which a preface of trial and tribulation had already been 
written, from the day of the Baptist’s declaration that descent 
from Abraham constituted no title to salvation. A child of 
sorrows from the beginning, a child of sorrows to the end—the 
Kingdom which the Saviour came to found! 

Textual analysis of the Lord’s answer to the question 
about His Parousia fails to disclose a single shred of 
eschatology anywhere within it. The coming is everywhere 
understood as the destruction of Jerusalem, and the answer 
begins and ends with anxious warnings that no personal mean- 
ing be attached, in the future, to the prophetic imagery em- 
ployed. Textually, therefore, as well as critically, the con- 
clusion stands, that the “coming of the Son of Man” never 
meant on the lips of Jesus, or on the pen of His first canonical 
reporter, the Advent-of the Lord in glory and the passing of 
the world. Take heed lest any man lead you astray. Behold, 
I have told you beforehand. 


© Bell. Jud., Josephus, vi. 5. 














MR. BILLINGS GETS HIS CHANCE. 
BY VICTORIA ENGLISH. 


== R. BILLINGS sat at breakfast in his neat but some- 
4 what shabby suburban home, and read his Daily 
Telegraph with an aspect of gloom so deep that 
it might almost be called a scowl disfiguring his 
usually placid face. So marked it was, that Mrs. 
Billings, who had managed as usual to take a hasty and almost 
surreptitious peep at the newspaper, just the headlines and 
“‘ Stop-the-press” news, before her husband’s appearance, 
puzzled herself as to what defeat or catastrophe in the field of 
war she had overlooked that morning. She was well aware 
that outside of business and family matters, and the Royal 
Family, all of which, or whom, were going on favorably at 
the time, nothing existed for Mr. Billings but the War. Con- 
sequently it was war news of some kind that was depressing 
the spirits of the kindly, commonplace, quiet, easy-going little 
man who sat opposite at the table. Even the children noticed 
their father’s lack of spirits, and ate their porridge and drip- 
ping-toast with scarcely any of their accustomed chatter. 

Suddenly, so suddenly that Mrs. Billings leapt in her seat, 
and two of the children dropped their spoons clattering on 
the table, Mr. Billings began to read aloud from his news- 
paper. : 

“* His Majesty bestowed no Jess than nine Victoria Crosses 
on this occasion,” he read out, and his voice sounded almost 
vicious. “The last was conferred on Private Jones-Brown of 
the ——Fusiliers, who lost a leg, an arm, and the sight of one 
eye in the performance of the magnificent deed, by now so 
familiar to our readers that we need not repeat its details, 
which won him the decoration prized above all others.” 

Mr. Billings threw the paper on the floor, though he was 
a very tidy, methodical man. He rose, and spoke through 
clenched teeth, with deepest feeling. “Some men have all the 
luck!” said Mr. Billings, and sought his hat and stick in the 
hall. His wife followed him, and tried to show her sympathy 
by an extra brushing of his pepper and salt office suit. She 
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did mot not bean ‘Feel ‘that : a man ging had lost two limbs and 
one eye could rightly be called lucky, even if he had received 
the Victoria Cross, but she knew exactly what her husband’s 
feelings were, and she was glad at last to have solved the mys- 
tery of his unaccustomed gloom. 

Mr. Billings was in fact the victim of his own ultra-loyalty 
and super-patriotism. He longed with a great longing to do 
something for his country, and he found nothing he could do. 
Of course he and his wife carefully followed out the directions 
of the Food Controller, as far as in them lay, and economized 
at home in order to give to the Red Cross Fund, and a host of 
other objects national and local. Also Mrs. Billings knitted 
socks for soldiers in all her spare moments, and Mr. Billings 
worked at producing vegetables in an allotment on the Com- 
mon. But he felt these were only trifles, or let us say merely 
a diversion of the waste water of his stream of life. What he 
wanted was to give his life, to give himself. 

He was a bookkeeper in what had been a bicycle factory 
before the War, and was now turning out motor cycles for 
dispatch riders at the front. He had been there twenty-eight 
years, having entered as an office boy, and worked up very 
‘ gradually to his present position, the highest, or next to the 
highest, he ever hoped to attain. Under-sized, narrow-chested, 
short-sighted, not clever nor highly educated, a mere pawn in 
the game, and with an unfortunate asthmatic tendency which 
had caused the doctors to turn him down, no matter how often 
and sturdily he presented himself at recruiting offices, Mr. Bill- 
ings had little more to look forward to in the way of success 
or advancement. He had been contented enough with his lot, 
however, and got along well enough on his extremely mod- 
erate salary, with the help of his excellent wife, and the in- 
terest inspired by the growth and development of four suf- 
ficiently attractive children. With the War, all this had 
changed, his work, his aims, his modest ambitions, even his 
family seemed suddenly to have become futile and uninterest- 
ing. Nothing mattered but the War, no work was worth do- 
ing but war work, no man was to be envied but the soldier or 
sailor. He would have compromised on munitions work, but 
Authority, taking over the transformed factory, assured him 
that he was the right man in the right place, and by looking 
after the job he knew, would be enabling a better man to do the 
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job he craved for. His own common sense helped him to see 
that here at least he was doing the best thing for his country, 
and he stayed where he belonged, though the work seemed 
like dust and ashes to him, 

Mr. Billings turned over all these bitter thoughts in his 
mind as he journeyed on the top of the bus through the pleas- 
ant spring sunshine to his work. The factory was at Croydon, 
but according to the unwritten law of the Londoner, which 
appears to decree that unless he lives on the premises, he shall 
live in some other district than the one in which he is em- 
ployed, Mr. Billings’ modest home was at Clapham, and he had 
quite a long distance daily for meditation of this kind. 

It must not be supposed for an instant that the gentle lit- 
tle bookkeeper was jealous of the nine heroes of whom he had 
read that morning, nor of the long rows of M.C.’s, D.S.0.’s, 
D.C.M.’s, and others who had likewise received decorations on 
that occasion. It was the opportunity, not the man, he envied; 
longing with unspeakable longing that he, William James 
Billings, might have a chance to show that he, too, knew how 
to strike or suffer for his country. If only he could have a 
chance! 

At half-past four on this pleasant summer afternoon Mr. 
Billings closed his desk, nodded good-bye to his fellow clerks, 
and departed much before his usual time, this being a special 
weekly privilege granted to each allotment holder in turn. He 
took a "bus to the outskirts of the Common and then walked 
briskly towards the plot: devoted to his care, but he had only 
gone a short distance when he heard a strange and sinister 
sound, far off and faint at first, but rapidly growing loud and 
near, and mingled with other sounds, by now too well known. 
It was the horrible buzzing of aéroplane engines that he heard, 
and the crack of anti-aircraft guns and whiz of shrapnel. A 
moment later, two or three of the dreadful birds of death came 
sailing gracefully just overhead, and light puffs of white 
smoke, like bits of cotton-wool, appeared against the élear blue 
sky. Again a moment, and there followed an awful:crash, as 
a bomb came hurtling down not far away, but out of sight. A 
few people appeared in the quiet streets, eagerly looking up 
and pointing out the flying death to each other. Of panic there 
was none. . 

Mr. Billings stared skyward with the rest, until the crash 
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of the bomb attracted his attention to the earth again. A few 
yards away stood a large Board School surrounded by a 
spacious yard. In the ordinary course of things this school 
would now have been closed and empty, but it chanced that 
one of the teachers was a nature-enthusiast, and was in the 
habit of taking her class after school once in a while to the 
Common or to one of the several adjacent parks to spend a 
delightful hour in the study of birds or flowers. Thus it was 
that forty-odd small girls were assembled in line in the school- 
yard, waiting for their teacher who had dashed back into the 
building for the nature-manual forgotten on her desk upstairs. 
They were eager and interested, a little anxious, but hardly 
frightened as yet, not realizing the danger, and sure that 
Teacher would know just what to do. The yard in which they 
stood was a large one with a row of neat gardens, the scholars’ 
joy and pride, all along two sides of the fence, and a couple of 
well-grown lilac bushes in the corners, while in the midst a 
deep hole had been dug that day, ready to receive a fine young 
maple tree which was to be planted the next (Saturday) after- 
noon, in honor of some brave deed of the colonial troops on 
the fields of Flanders. A large pile of leaf-mold was heaped 
close by. 

Crash! A bomb was dropped from one of the soaring 
birds of evil overhead but, like the first one, exploded on the 
open ground some distance off and out of sight. Crack! crack! 
answered the ever-ready Archies, and pieces of shell-casing 
fell with sharp ominous rattle close at hand, spent bullets 
actually striking the roof of the school, startling the waiting 
group, one or.two of whom began to cry. Not a minute had 
elapsed since the first alarm had been given. 

Mr. Billings pushed open the gate, and walked into the 
yard, taking command as to the manner born. “ Children,” 
he said, “ have you ever had air-raid drill?” “ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied a dozen voices, full of relief, as the children felt sure that 
here was an inspector, at least, who could tell them what to 
do. “We go into the basement, and lie on our faces till 
Teacher tells us we may get up.” “Excellent! ” said Mr. Bill- 
ings. “Into the basement, then, quick march, lie flat on your 
faces, and your teacher—here she comes—will join you 
directly.” 

The first of the line had reached the basement door be- 
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fore he had-finished his short speech, and the rest were follow- 
ing in swift obedience when with a hideous hissing noise « 
bomb came sliding out of the blue, and landed right on the 
top of the great heap of leaf-mold close by the startled group. 
The hissing horror lay there, menacing, terrible, emitting fiery 
sparks, but so far harmless and unexploded, owing to the soft- 
ness of the yielding bed on which it had fallen. 

A spade was thrust into the pile of earth in readiness for 
the morrow’s planting. Mr. Billings seized it and inserted it 
very gingerly under the hissing bomb, taking care to have a. 
good deal of earth in between. Cautiously he slid the missile 
from Hunland into the hole dug for the maple, and then with 
almost frantic haste, he turned rather than shoveled the 
whole heap of earth into the hole. 

It was the work of seconds rather than minutes. The last 
of the children had hardly dropped on the basement floor, the 
young teacher, arriving on the scene just in time to realize 
its meaning and make her dash for safety, had barely glanced 
over her prostrate flock and thrown herself down with the rest, 
when a muffled roar was heard, and it seemed to her excited 
fancy that the ground shook beneath them. Outside a shower 
of earth was cast up, and a flying fragment or two of metal 
broke a pane of glass and knocked a corner off a window sill. 
Mr. Billings was hurled to the ground and lost consciousness 
for a few moments. 

He found himself being lifted by a policeman, who wore 
a placard bearing in large red letters the legend “ Take Cover.” 
His motor-cycle leaned against the fence outside the gate, and 
Mr. Billings perceived that a small crowd had collected there. 
Two Boy Scouts, materializing after their manner whenever 
the need arises, stood on guard at the gate to prevent the en- 
trance of merely curious folk. The policeman, skilled in 
“First Aid,” deftly bandaged cuts on Mr. Billings’ forehead 
and chin. 

“ Just a scratch, sir,” he said encouragingly. “ Good work 
you did that time. Coming down the hill I pretty well saw the 
whole of it. You buried that bomb under such a lot of soft 
stuff that it went off right in the ground, as one might say, and 
did no harm to speak. Feeling better, sir?” Mr. Billings, 
still a little shaken, replied that he was feeling first-rate. Two 
more policemen arrived and inquired what he had been doing. 
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They both wore placards inscribed in black letters “ All 
Clear.” 

“ He’s been playing the hero, that’s what he’s been doing,” 
responded the first policeman to his colleagues’ natural curi- 
osity. “ You’ll hear more of this, sir,” he went on, turning to 
Mr. Billings, now bandaged in a neat and workmanlike man- 
ner by his skillful hands. “I shouldn’t wonder if you got no- 
ticed for this in some way. Not the papers,” he allowed a hint 
of scorn to inflect his voice, “ you'll be noticed there all right 
enough. I mean in high quarters, sir. Do you feel well enough 
to be getting home now? ” 

“ T’ll just let the children inside know it’s all safe for them 
to come out first, constable,” said Mr. Billings. But he saw next 
moment that they were assembled in the hall, and only waiting 
the word. The teacher came first and shaking the rescuer 
warmly by the hand she thanked him for his brave action that 
perhaps saved all their lives. Then turning to her class: 
“ Give a cheer for the gentleman, children,” she cried, and the 
shrill childish voices rang out in loud hurrahs! The crowd out- 
side the gate took up the cry; quite a good-sized crowd it was 
by this time, and then, spontaneously, without warning, they 
broke into the national anthem, in which Mr. Billings joined 
rather quaveringly, with tears running down his face. 


About a month later the same Board School was decked 
with flags and flowers, and alive with an eager throng, gath- 
ered there for high doings and festivity. Not only the teachers 
and children and parents were assembled in their gladdest 
attire, but actually the Mayor and Mayoress and Council of 
the Borough, and numerous other notabilities, robed or uni- 
formed in resplendent manner, including the O.C. in charge 
of the troops in the distinguished district, and a suite, as well 
as a regimental band. More wonderful still, the Queen, who 
had heard of the events that had taken place and were still to 
take place at the school, had signified a wish to be present, and 
bestow certain favors with her own hand. So it was that on 
this never-to-be-forgotten day Mr. Billings, looking his best in 
a new and well-cut suit, and too happy to feel very much em- 
barrassed, stepped forward before the adoring eyes of his wife 
and children, and the interested gaze of the assembly, to re- 
ceive an address of thanks from the Mayor, another from the 
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School Board, and finally as the crowning glory of the day, a 
few words of thanks and appreciation from the Queen herself, 
as she handed him first the medal of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety and secondly a beautiful purse full of gold, actual gold 
sovereigns in war time! subscribed by the citizens of the dis- 
trict in gratitude for the presence of mind and heroic action 
that had saved their children’s lives. 

“The hero of the occasion, who bore his honors with be- 
coming modesty, responded in a few well-chosen words,” re- 
ported the local newspaper next day, “after which refresh- 
ments were served and an adjournment was made to the 
school yard, where the guests gazed with interest on the beau- 
tiful maple whose projected planting had so providentially 
furnished material for rendering innocuous the fallen 
bomb.” j ; 
It is rumored in the neighborhood that Mr. Billings’ name 
has been mentioned in connection with one of the civilian 
orders which the government is planning to bestow. Such an 
honor would mean far more to him that the material gifts he 
has already received. Meanwhile he goes his way sedately, 
happy in the memory of a crisis well met, and a duty nobly 
done. 


















THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 


=a T is going to be a different world after the War. 
So much is certain because so many people say 
so. But whether civilization is to be carried to 
more brilliant heights or whether it is to be car- 
ried to the scrap heap, is not so clear. The evi- 
dence is conflicting upon that point. 

The executive committee of the British Labor Party in its 
recent manifesto was of the opinion that it could see “in the 
present world catastrophe, if not the death, in Europe, of civili- 
zation itself, at any rate the culmination and collapse of a dis- 
tinctive industrial civilization, which the workers will not seek 
to reconstruct.” And it undertook to furnish the plans for a 
better civilization. 

A synopsis of the tentative programme of the British Labor 
Party was given in the March number of THe Carmoiic Wort. 
The complete text is printed in the April number of The 
Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The present article will discuss some of the more promi- 
nent claims set forth in the programme. 

“ The four pillars of the house that we propose to erect,” 
says the report, “resting upon the common foundation of the 
democratic control of society in all its activities, may be 
termed, respectively: 

(a) The universal enforcement of the national mini- 

mum; 

(b) The democratic control of industry; 

(c) The revolution in national finance; and 

(d) The surplus wealth for the common good.” 

The national minimum of the “ first pillar ” is a minimum 
of leisure, health, education and subsistence. The extent of 
the minimum is not set forth, but it must include the requisites 
of healthy life and worthy citizenship. As to subsistence it is 
indicated that the minimum wage for the least skilled men and 
women in any part of Great Britain ought not to be under 
thirty shillings a week. Social insurance against unemploy- 
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ment is calléd for, and especial care is demanded in the de- 
mobilization of the eight million wage earners who are now 
either serving with the colors or employed in munition work 
and other war trades, so as to avoid a dislocation of the labor 
market at the close-of the War. 

The second pillar of the house which the British Labor 
Party is to build is the democratic control of industry. The 
Labor Party “ demands the progressive elimination from the 
control of industry of the private capitalist, individual or joint- 
stock; and the setting free of all who work, whether by hand 
or by brain, for the service of the community and the com- 
munity only.” The democratic control of industry here de- 
manded is Socialism, but it is a Fabian kind of Socialism 
which will begin by making permanent the gains secured 
through the War, and which will add the nationalization of the 
land and the railways and the mines and the production of 
electrical power immediately or “as suitable opportunities 
occur.” Private enterprise is to be subjected to a very con- 
siderable degree of governmental regulation and control, but 
apparently it is not to be abolished utterly as the plans of the 
more thoroughgoing Socialists would require. 

Perhaps it would not be giving a very wrong impression 
to say that the programme calls for the nationalization or 
socialization of enterprises that are essentially monopolistic 
in character, and the application of the existing war meas- 
ures to the remainder of the business concerns. The indus- 
tries which have been regulated and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment during the War are not to be allowed “to slip back 
into the unfettered control of private capitalists.” Standing as 
it does for the democratic control of industry, the Labor Party 
would think twice before it sanctioned any abandonment of 
the present profitable centralization of purchase of raw ma- 
terial; of the present carefully organized “ rationing,” by joint 
committees of the trade concerned, of the several establish- 
ments with the materials they require; of the present elaborate 
system of “costing” and public audit of manufacturers’ accounts 
so as to stop the waste heretofore caused by the mechanical 
inefficiency of the more backward firms; of the present salu- 
tary publicity of manufacturing processes and expenses 
thereby insured; and, on the information thus obtained (in 
order never again to revert to the old-time profiteering) of the 
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present rigid fixing, for standardized products, of maximum 
prices at the factory, at the warehouse of the wholesale trader 
and in the retail shop. 

The third pillar is the revolution in national finance. The 
plan here calls for a system of taxation which will pay for the 
War “without encroaching on the prescribed national mini- 
mum standard of life of any family whatsoever; without ham- 
pering production or discouraging any useful personal effort, 
and with the nearest possible approximation to equality of 
sacrifice.” The costs of previous wars have been borne by the 
common people. The Labor Party would have the cost of this 
war paid off by a special levy upon capital. 

The fourth pillar is the disposal of the surplus wealth for 
the common good. It is not entirely clear just what is meant 
by the surplus wealth. However, it is well enough defined for 
the purposes of the general argument. It is “ the surplus above 
the standard of life.” It is something which is “ absorbed by 
individual proprietors, and then devoted very largely to the 
senseless luxury of an idle rich class.” It includes rental of 
mines and lands, extra profits of fortunate capitalists, and 
the material outcome of scientific discoveries. It is out of the 
surplus, thus roughly delimited, that funds are to be obtained 
to supply the capital for the various enterprises that the com- 
munity will undertake in the future when it will “decline to 
be dependent on the usury exacting financiers.” From the 
same source is to come provision for the infirm and the aged; 
for education and scientific investigation; and for the promo- 
tion of music, literature and fine art. 

“It is in the proposal for this appropriation of every 
surplus for the common good—in the vision of its resolute use 
for the building up of the community as a whole instead of for 
the magnification of individual fortunes—that the Labor Party 
as the party of the producers by hand or by brain, most distinc- 
tively marks itself off from the older political parties, standing, 
as these do, essentially for the maintenance, unimpaired, of 
the perpetual private mortgage upon the annual product of 
the nation that is involved in the individual ownership of 
land and capital.” 

The house which is to be erected upon these four pillars 
is to be socialistic—it will be Socialism in a modified form. 
The promises held out appear inviting. But will the house 
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stand? Are ‘the plans practicable? True, we are told in the 
text that “to-day no man dares to say that anything is im- 
practicable.” But after all when people are asked to help 
build a house in which they are to live, they-have a right to ask 
whether the plans are drawn along practicable lines. 

A thing is impracticable not necessarily because it can- 
not be done, but because it cannot be done without greater 
trouble and expense than seem advisable. Mice can be killed 
by cannon which carry seventy-five miles. The thing can be 
done, but it is an impracticable way of killing mice. 

On the other hand, the opponents of these socialistic plans 
ought not to overwork the argument that they represent an in- 
justice to property holders. The reason that we have private 
property in land, is that on the whole, taking into account the 
interests of production and distribution, the plan works well. 
When it does not work well, and where it does not work well, 
it ought to be abolished, provided that satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made to take care of the interests of the land- 
owners. This is the principle in the large. Of course there 
may be. exceptions to be provided for in the working out of 
the details. 

In the matter of interest on capital a similar principle will 
apply. If all of the borrowing of capital that is to be done, can 
be done out of a fund collected from the surplus wealth of the 
fourth pillar so that no one cares to borrow from private cap- 
italists, these private capitalists really have no legitimate 
grievance. The market for their capital is spoiled of course, 
but they have their capital left to use as seems best. A far- 
mer who has grown a crop of malting barley, has as good a 
right to complain when a nation decides to discontinue the 
manufacture of beer and thus destroys his principal market. 
The expert glass blowers suffered a similar injury to their 
interests a few years ago when the introduction of machinery 
into their trade destroyed their tight monopoly. But no one 
thinks seriously now of withdrawing the machinery from the 
industry, in order to protect the market for the labor of the 
expert glass blowers. The capitalist will be in the same class 
if it is ever found that better results are secured by lending 
capital to borrowers out of a public fund and without interest. 
The capitalist’s market will be gone, but he can still sell his 
capital or use it or keep it idle, just as the farmer can sell his 
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barley at a lower price for some other use than the one he had 
in mind when he grew it, and just as the glass blower can sell 
his labor, but not his special skill, for some use other than the 
one for which he was specially trained. 

But before the capitalist is put in the position where he 
must forego the taking of interest, the British Labor Party 
must show that the proposed plan is practicable and desirable. 
This is likely to prove a very difficult task. 

As far as the desirability of the enforcement of a national 
minimum of leisure, health, education and subsistence is con- 
cerned, there does not seem to be much room for a difference 
of opinion. Everybody admits the desirability in principle. 
There will, however, be some difference of opinion as to how 
large a minimum can be enforced in practice. The thirty shill- 
ings a week for the wage-earners is not overly munificent. Any 
healthy worker who cannot earn thirty shillings a week ought 
to receive a course of training that would enable him or her to 
earn the thirty shillings. In this country, of course, the nomi- 
nal minimum would be higher. The living wage which Dr. 
Ryan demands for self-supporting women “is not less than 
eight dollars per week in any city of the United States, and in 
some of our larger cities, it is from one to two dollars above 
this figure.” 

We shall, then, gladly concede the demand for a national 
minimum. But the question will still remain whether that 
national minimum can best be secured under a socialistic sys- 
tem or under a system of freedom of individual initiative. This 
question will be raised in connection with the discussion of the 
second and fourth pillars. 

But first let us examine the third pillar, the demand for a 
revolution in national finance. The British Labor Party has 
protested against the system of financing the War by which 
“ only a quarter has been raised by taxation, while three-quar- 
ters have been borrowed at onerous rates of interest, to be a 
burden on the nation’s future,” and it demands that the in- 
debtedness be paid out of capital. Nineteen shillings of tax 
to the pound of income, is suggested as the tax rate for the 
largest incomes. 

From many points of view it is desirable, and in accord- 
ance with “the very definite teachings of economic science,” 
as the programme intimates, that as large a share of the bur- 
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den of the War as possible be paid out of taxes during the War. 
But the economists are pretty well agreed that the taxation 
should not be so heavy as to interfere with production and the 
successful prosecution of the War. Therefore the State will 
find it necessary when vast expenditures are to be made, to con- 
" tract debts which may be paid off in the future. If it is pro- 
posed to confiscate all of the large salaries after the War, they 
might just as well be confiscated at once. In this way the 
agony would be shortened. Moreover, if it were certain that 
all large fortunes were to be confiscated after the War, the 
knowledge would have a depressing effect upon the prosecu- 
tion of the War. 

In order to win the War, human life must be poured out 
upon the battlefields of France without stint; property is 
surely not more sacred than life, and so it too must be sacri- 
ficed even to the extent of nineteen shillings in the pound of 
income if necessary. But the only justification for placing the 
whole of the financial burdens of the War upon the large in- 
comes (if that were possible) and letting the lesser incomes go 
scot free, would be that a policy of erecting the second and 
fourth pillars of the plan had already been decided upon. 

What shall we say about the second pillar—the demo- 
cratic control of industry? Perhaps we might go so far as to 
say that we are decidedly in favor of democratic control of 
industry in so far as such control can be efficiently applied; 
and that we are in favor of democratic control of industry even 
where there is relative inefficiency, since democracy in indus- 
try must be developed through mistakes, just as democracy in 
government has been improved through the method of trial 
and error. But where the democratic control of industry is 
likely to result in glaring inefficiency, it is better to make 
haste slowly. We have a political dogma to the effect that 
political democracy is good for all peoples; but when we think 
of political democracy as applied to Mexico, for example, we 
sometimes have misgivings as to the dogma. As far as indus- 
trial democracy is concerned, even the most advanced nations 
are still Mexicans. 

This thought is brought out in the programme of the 
Labor Party in the following extract: “An autocratic sultan 
may govern without science if his whim is law. A plutocratic 
party may choose to ignore science, if it is heedless whether its 
VOL. CVII.—25 
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pretended solutions of social problems that may win political 
triumphs ultimately succeed or fail. But no Labor Party can 
hope to maintain its position unless its proposals are, in fact, 
the outcome of the best political science of the time.” And it 
is just as true in industry as in politics, that democratic con- 
trol cannot succeed without a large degree of enlightenment 
and self-control. Of course the British Labor Party assumes 
that the necessary enlightenment and self-control are at hand. 

Organized labor may do those things better in Great 
Britain. But in this country at any rate, there is no reason to 
believe that organized labor has the social vision necessary to 
make industrial democracy a success, as the following pas- 
sages written into the Naval Appropriation Act by organized 
labor’s influence will testify: “No part of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be available for the salary or pay of any 
officer, manager, superintendent, foreman. .. . while making 
or causing to be made with a stop watch or other time meas- 
uring device a time study of any job of any employee between 
the starting and completion thereof; .... nor shall any part of 
the appropriations .... be available to pay any premium or 
bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to his regu- 
lar wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or 
economy in the operation of any governmental plant. “This 
might be good tactics in the fight with private employers in 
times of peace, but when it is a question of supplying the gov- 
ernment with needed munitions in war time, such an attitude 
would indicate that industrial democracy has not yet reached 
the years of full discretion. 

The fourth pillar is a demand that the surplus wealth be 
used for the common good. Undoubtedly there are certain 
forms of surplus which could be taken for the common use 
without causing any appreciable embarrassment to produc- 
tion, and with considerable benefit to the generality of con- 
sumers. This would be true of a variety of kinds of monopoly 
profits. But the programme demands that the surplus which 
comes from competitive business profits should also go into 
the common fund. This means of course that free individual 
enterprise is to be brought to an end and that socialistic en- 
terprise is to be substituted for it. This part of the programme 
fails to take into account the fact, and it is an important fact, 
that it is impossible to collect the reward of free enterprise 
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and to turn it over to society by a socialistic organization of 
industry. The reward of free enterprise is something that is 
produced by free enterprise. It is something which enchained 
enterprise does not produce. And hence it is something which 
enchained enterprise cannot turn over to the consumer. The 
free enterpriser who creates wealth that would not otherwise 
be produced, benefits himself, but he also benefits the consum- 
ing public generally. The placing of socialistic fetters upon the 
enterpriser injures him, and if he was really creative it in- 
jures society also. Hobbling a real enterpriser will not create 
wealth out of which to provide the national minimum of the 
first pillar. On the contrary, it will make the provision of a 
suitable national minimum more difficult. 

To sum up the situation: The effort to provide a decent 
national minimum of leisure, health, education and sub- 
sistence is entirely praiseworthy. Compulsory unemploy- 
ment should be made impossible, and every normal worker 
should receive a living wage. To accomplish these desirable 
aims important reforms in the distribution of wealth must be 
undertaken. But it must be borne in mind that there are two 
problems to be solved, namely, the problem of production and 
the problem of distribution. And production must precede 
distribution. Great Britain became the foremost nation in pro- 
ducing wealth after she became the foremost nation in mak- 
ing private enterprise free. In working out a fairer division 
of wealth, the dependence of distribution upon production 
and of production upon freedom of enterprise must be kept 
in mind, and a suitable compromise struck between fair distri- 
bution and efficient production. 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH FRANCISCAN HISTORY. By A. G. Lit- 
tle, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 net. 
The early English Franciscans have had the good fortune 

to find a most scholarly and sympathetic historian in Mr. Lit- 

tle, who for many years past has been so fruitfully engaged in 
studying and writing their story. This, his latest work on the 
subject, consists of the six Ford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1916, covering practically the whole 
ground of Franciscan development and activity in England 
from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth. They deal suc- 
cessively with the “Observance of the Vow of Poverty,” the 

“Failure of Mendicancy,” the “ Relation of the Friars to the 

Monks and Parish Priests,” the “ Friars as Popular Preachers,” 

their “Influence in the Education of the Clergy” and the 

“Franciscan School at Oxford,” with special reference to 

Grosseteste and Bacon. 

On each of these topics Mr. Little has a great deal to say 
that is interesting, and not a little that is quite new. He may 
be said to have re-discovered John of Wales, O.F.M., a remark- 
able writer, who hitherto has not received the place of 
prominence he merits.- In his treatment of the aspects of Eng- 
lish Franciscan history dealt with in the present volume, Mr. 
Little shows complete mastery of the mass of manuscript and 
printed material he has examined and a rare touch of imagi- 
native understanding. 

Nevertheless, while all must enjoy his descriptions and 
anecdotes of the early English Franciscans, some may not find 
it so easy to accept the author’s general attitude towards cer- 
tain questions nor to assent to some of his specific conclusions. 
We should like to discuss with him some points on “mendicancy” 
and “ privilege ” did space permit. However, Mr. Little’s Studies 
taken as a whole are a most valuable and welcome contribu- 
tion to the history of the period and of the institution with 
which they deal, and place more heavily in his debt all students 
of the history of the Franciscan Order and of pre-Reformation 
Catholic life in England. 
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VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV. A Russian Newman. By Michel d’Her- 

bigny. Translated by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. London: R. 

& T. Washbourne. 

Vladimir Soloviev, who has been aptly styled the Russian 
Newman, was without question the foremost spiritual philos- 
opher of the Russia of the nineteenth century. His great life- 
work was the bringing before the Russian people the idea of a 
Universal Church, which they had utterly lost sight of after 
many centuries of isolation and schism. Like Newman he 
was an ardent student of the Bible, the Fathers and of Church 
history, and like Newman he had worked out for himself a 
philosophy very similar in method and appeal to the Cardi- 
nal’s own. 

The writer of this entertaining biography considers Solo- 
viev as professor, writer, logician, moralist, theologian and 
ascetic. He analyzes his chief works—describes his crusade for 
the truth as he saw it against the bitter opposition of a tyran- 
nous Erastian Church, and gives a life-like portrait of a man 
who lived the life of a saint, and died happily in the true fold. 
His conversion was denied by many, but it has been proved 
that he was received into the Church by a convert priest, Nico- 
las Tolstoi, February 18, 1896, in the chapel of Our Lady of 
Lourdes at Moscow. On his deathbed he could not obtain the 
services of either a priest of the Uniate or of the Latin rite, 
so he called in a priest of the Orthodox rite. 

After his death the Russian authorities removed his books 
from their Index. Their influence has led to the formation of 
many Soloviev societies, which aim at spreading his ideas. He 
will certainly be an influence for good, once Russia comes to 
her own again after the War. 


THE ORIGINS OF CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Car- 
dinal Mercier. Translated by W. H. Mitchell, M.A. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25 net. 

Mr. Mitchell has done a good service to the cause of Cath- 
olic philosophy in English speaking countries by his transla- 
tion of this important work. Though the treatment of the sub- 
ject is not exhaustive, students will find in it all they need to 
know of the vagaries of the leaders of modern thought in the 
field of psychology, and they will see how admirably the fun- 
damental principles of the Schoolmen explain problems of 
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the soul untouched and unaffected by the vaunted superiority 
of modern psychology. 

The name of the author is a guarantee for the soundness 
of its scholarship. In every page he shows evidence of reading 
that is deep and wide. Beginning with the psychological views 
of Descartes, he traces the evolution of modern psychology 
through the writings of Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Spencer and 
Fouillée till it finds its latest and most developed expression in 
the writings of Wundt. He always states the views of those un- 
der review with such clearness as will enable the reader to 
grasp their full force; and his criticisms are models of dialecti- 
cal skill. The book concludes with an interesting chapter on 
Neo-Thomism. 

This volume should appeal not only to professed students 
of philosophy, but to all who wish to be acquainted with the 
latest speculations on the nature and activities of the soul. 


A MANUAL OF MODERN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Car- 
dinal Mercier and Professors of the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy, Louvain. Volume II. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$3.50. 

The first volume of this work appeared about a year ago, 
and merited our expression of high appreciation. This second 
volume does not fall short of the hopes and expectations then 
expressed. Designed as a Manual, it has the defects and vir- 
tues of a handy text-book. While its condensation necessitates 
a certain obscurity, and its technical terminology prevents him 
who ruus and reads from readily understanding it, there are 
compensating advantages. It serves well as the basis of ex- 
planation and amplification to be given by the professor; the 
brevity of the text lends itself the more easily to the task of 
memory; whilst the scientific divisions, clear-cut theses and 
formal proofs, all well indicated by proper type, make it a 
real thesaurus for one already acquainted with the subject, 
who wishes to refresh his knowledge. 

The subjects covered are Natural Theology (Theodicy), 
Logic, Ethics, and the History of Philosophy. The first treatise 
discussing the existence, the nature and the attributes of God, 
as known by reason, sets forth succinctly the traditional teach- 
ing as expounded by St. Thomas, whilst the subtle argument of 
St. Anselm, a simultaneo, is stated and handled with such im- 
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partiality as to show both its strong and its weak points. The 
very fact that “it will not down” proves the latent strength in 
itis 
The treatise on Logic will probably be found the least 
satisfactory. It suffers from undue compression. The many 
vital and difficult problems arising, can scarcely be dealt with 
in the seventy pages allotted to it. The General Ethics com- 
piled by Professor A. Arendt, Ph.D., from Cardinal Mercier’s 
notes, and the Special Ethics, by another of his disciples, Pro- 
fessor J. Halleux, Ph.D., are excellently done. Hagel’s concept 
of the jurisdiction of the State (p. 327), just now working out 
its logical consequences in the conduct of his disciples who are 
giving it a military application on the bloody fields of Europe, 
is pithily stated and contrasted with the traditional and Chris- 
tian concept of the limits of State sovereignty (p. 337). It 
would not be easy to put into fewer or clearer words the dif- 
ferent ideals for which the opposing forces are contending in 
this great World War. 

The concluding treatise of “the course, “The History of 
Philosophy,” is a mere sketch of philosophic thought traced 
through ancient, medieval and modern times. It serves its 
purpose of giving the beginner a general idea of the subject. 
It is treated more thoroughly in the elaborate works by the 
same author, Dr. De Wulf. His Scholasticism Old and New, 
and History of Medizxval Philosophy, have been translated into 
English by Dr. Coffey. 

We have been informed by a chaplain lately returned 
from the front that our soldiers who are fighting for the cause 
of civilization against “chaos come again,” are much inter- 
ested in the discussion of the philosophical principles under- 
lying the questions at issue. If this be true, here is another 
and most important class of readers to whom this Manual in 
its English dress will appeal. We cordially recommend it to 
them, and to any others who may wish for a clear and exact 
exposition of Catholic philosophy. 


THE BRAZILIANS AND THEIR COUNTRY. By Clayton S. 
Cooper. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.50 net. 
The purpose of this volume, as the author tells us, is to 

present a somewhat comprehensive idea of the life and work 

of the present day Brazilians. In some forty chapters Mr. 
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Cooper describes the colonization and history of Brazil, her 
mixed peoples, her home life, her trade and industries, her 
army and navy, her language and literature, her marvelous 
resources, her educational progress, her foreign relations, her 
estimate of the United States, and her possible future develop- 
ment. 

But why does he spoil his message of peace and good will 
by insulting at least a dozen times the people whom he wishes 
to conciliate? At times he seems to write for a few unbeliev- 
ing Brazilian positivists, who like all renegades hate the 
Church that mothered them. Catholics here, and in South 
America, are growing rather weary and disgusted with the 
. ealumnies indulged in so frequently by American writers when 
they treat of Latin America. We read in these pages of slug- 
gard and libertine monks, of the Jesuit’s love of gold, of the 
lack of patriotism in Catholics because of their pacifism and 
their shielding of the criminal in the confessional, of the 
medieval inheritance of blinding bigotry, etc. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN NORTH AMER- 
ICA, COLONIAL AND FEDERAL. Volume II. By Thomas 
Hughes, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $8.00. 
Every historical scholar will read with interest the second 

volume of Father Hughes’ history of the Jesuits in North Amer- 

ica. Jt is ten years since his first volume was published, 
although in the interval he has edited two large volumes of 
documents containing valuable material hitherto hidden in 
many libraries and archives. The present volume is in real- 
ity a history of the Catholic Church in America from 1645 to 
1773, for apart from the Jesuits, no other body of Catholic 
clergy, secular or regular, appeared on the ground till more 
than a decade of years had passed after the American Revolu- 
tion. Their field of missionary labor during colonial times com- 
prised Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. All during this period their work was 
hampered by the bitter anti-Popery sentiment that dominated 

England, and found utterance in a multitude of brutal and 

oppressive colonial penal laws. Father Hughes cites docu- 

ment after document for his every statement, and complains 
most justly of the critics of his first volume, who met his proofs 
merely with a sneer. 
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In eighteen chapters he discusses the labors of the Jesuits 
in the American colonies, the West Indies, and in the French 
possessions from Quebec to Louisiana. He contrasts the utter 
failure of the British Propagation societies among the Indians 
with the success of the Jesuit missions, and brings out clearly 
the many difficulties and trials that noble band of pioneers 
faced with such unwavering loyalty. 

Father Hughes takes exception to Bishop Russell’s account 
of the controversy between the Jesuits and the second 
Lord Baltimore, and states that it is not in accord with 
the documents. Alluding to Baltimore’s evident anti-cleri- 
calism, he writes: “The salient facts recorded in our pages 
upon this subject of Cecil Lord Baltimore’s practical Catho- 
licity are such as scoffing at the Pope, whittling away ordi- 
nances and Papal bulls, treating the priesthood with lan- 
guage partly excusable because characteristic, expropriating 
the goods of priests, invading their personal liberty, regarding 
them as possible traitors and criminals, providing for them in 
his futile drafts all kinds of penalties even capital punishment, 
and never alluding to any good which they might have done 
to him, to the colony or to the world.” As for the Act of Re- 
ligion or Toleration passed in 1649, in its origin, nature and 
circumstances, it was but the expiring gasp of a toleration 
practised from the first by the Catholic gentry of Maryland. 
It is a matter of debate as to whether Baltimore had anything 
to do with its enactment. 

A very interesting chapter deals with the question of a 
Catholic bishopric (1756-1773). The first suggestion of a 
bishop for the American colonies came from Bishop Challoner 
in England, who wrote to Propaganda to that effect as early as 
1756. But Americans like Charles Carroll were opposed to the 
appointment, for the reason that the coming of a bishop would 
furnish a new pretext for persecution. He says expressly in 
his letter to Bishop Challoner that he was not writing under 
the instigation of the Jesuits, but expressing the views of every 
Catholic in Maryland at the time. 


OVER JAPAN WAY. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00 net. 
We recommend to our readers this chatty account of an 
American tourist’s jaunt through modern Japan. The traveler 
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pictures in most graphic style Japan’s chief cities, her artistic 
shops, her gaudy temples, her magnificent palaces, her quaint 
hotels, her weird theatres, her peculiar customs and super- 
stitions, her many beauties of lake, forest and mountain. He 
praises the Japanese people for their intense patriotism, their 
love of nature and of art, their progressiveness, and their 
courtesy, although he points out that their ideas of honesty 
and justice are far different from ours, and their immorality 
of a type to be expected among pagans: They are certainly a 
hard people for Westerners to understand, for they have not 
been trained to respect the Ten Commandments. Their tre- 
mendous conceit makes them forget too easily how much they 
they have borrowed from the nations of the West. 


VERSES IN PEACE AND WAR. By Shane Leslie. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

If Mr. Shane Leslie were not already so widely known as 
publicist and editor, he would perhaps be more adequately 
saluted as the poet he most indubitably is. For even this ex- 
tremely slim volume bears quite substantial witness to his un- 
common poetic gift, and to the highly mystical and impas- 
sioned quality of his imagination. It is more than a little akin 
to Francis Thompson, particularly in the brief religious lyrics: 
and one would declare these religious verses to be the finest of 
Mr. Leslie’s, were it not for such strong and beautiful work 
as The Dead Friend, or the many epitaphs upon soldiers and 
aviators fallen in the Great War. To show the spirit of 
these latter, and also the poet’s felicity in the quatrain, these 
lines from The Sentry suffice: 

“Who passeth here? ”’—* We of the new Brigade, 
Who come in aid—to take your place who fell.” 

“ What is the countersign? ”’—‘“‘ That we have weighed 
The cost ye paid—yet come! ”—‘“ Pass! all is well.” 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. Vol- 
ume VII. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 
Professor Lewishohn, the editor, and Mr. Huebsch, the pub- 

lisher, have given us one of the memorable literary gifts of the 

times in presenting in English the complete writings of this 
representative German poet and dramatist. The present 
volume rounds out the work, and makes it now possible for the 

English-reading public to study in their entirety the composi- 
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tions of Hauptmann. And no time in the world’s history, per- 
haps, could be found more opportune to present this exposi- 
tion of German thought than the present. While revealing 
with searching truth, as is the poet’s function, the spirit of his 
own people, of whom he is an acknowledged spokesman, the 
voice of Hauptmann sounds, nevertheless, with a strange calm- 
ness and dignity over the clamor of the warring moment. Here 
the better part of the Teuton, his higher soul, is often heard, 
voicing aspirations and ideals beyond mere force and power. 
Yet the German spirit as the world has come to know it 
through its militaristic shapers and exponents, is likewise dis- 
cerned; notably in “ The Commemoration Masque,” which was 
written to celebrate the centenary of Germany’s liberation 
from the Napoleonic yoke, and which, with the quick staff of 
the poet, strikes straight to the foundations of German national 
feeling and shows us what is really at the bottom of twentieth 
century Deutschtum—the fear of a second dismemberment; a 
fear upon which, of course, the powers of Kaiserism have clev- 
erly played for their own ends. 

The chief contribution to the volume is “The Bow of 
Odysseus.” Hauptmann’s retelling of the old Homeric legend 
is a vigorous one, full of the thunder and crash of the voice of 
Zeus. There is a primitive ruggedness about the poetry of this 
drama that is tremendously effective; and through its every 
passage breathes the fire of dramatic suspense, the clash of 
wills, the play of mighty passions. A strange feature of the 
dramatist’s arrangement of the plot is the total exclusion of the 
figure of Penelope; and yet, thanks to the poet’s projective 
vision, Penelope moves, a living personality, through the action 
of the play. 

“Elga,” a play which has always been effective on the 
stage, despite its literary austerity and its aloofness from ordi- 
nary stage theatricalism; and “Helios” and “ Pastoral,” two 
symbolic fragments, complete the volume. 

) The philosophy of Hauptmann, his criticism, and likewise 

his high poetic powers and compelling gifts as a dramatist— 
these are matters to be discussed in a detailed study of the 
man and his works. But his works are permanent contribu- 
tions to world literature; and this presentation of them in Eng- 
lish will be welcomed by all students of letters who cannot 
reach him in the original. 
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HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. By James Ford Rhodes. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

During the last decade much new material has come to 
light concerning our Civil War, both in original matter and in 
valuable analyses. This volume is a fresh study of the subject 
made by a well-known authority on that period of our history, 
and related in a clear, concise and impartial manner. Lin- 
coln he compares with Cesar as contrasting types of great 
men. The latter created Czesarism for the modern world, the 
autocracy of the superman; the former made it possible for 
every man to have a chance in our American democracy. 

By the generous terms granted the vanquished at Appo- 
mattox, the North created a most favorable impression in 
Europe. “Since the Americans’ most noble closing of the 
Civil War,” wrote George Meredith, “I have looked to them as 
the hope of our civilization.” 

The author’s judgment that Grant was a greater general, 
strategically, than “Stonewall” Jackson will be questioned by 
students of Civil War campaigns. 


THE WAY OF WAR. By Professor T. M. Kettle, Lieutenant 
Second Dublin Fusiliers. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.75. 

An ardent Irish patriot, sojourning in Belgium in 1914, 
whither he had gone for the purpose of buying arms for the 
Irish Volunteers, became a witness to the horrors of the rape 
of Belgium, when the German forces, without warning, 
swarmed over that unhappy land and crushed it under their 
iron heel. That Irishman, bound on an errand of destruction 
against England which had long oppressed his native land, 
was, upon seeing with his own eye the ruthlessness of German 
warfare directed against the whole civilized world, changed 
heart and soul to a fighter for the very Britain which once he 
had opposed, but which now he championed as she rose to the 
defence of outraged Belgium. The larger vision became his; 
and without hesitation he offered himself to serve in the war 
for humanity, a war which to him had instantly become para- 
mount over all national and local interests. 

This Irish patriot was Professor Thomas Kettle, popularly 
known among a very wide circle of friends as “ Tom” Kettle, 
one of the most gifted and most admired of the younger Irish 
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leaders. The present volume, following on the recent publica- 
tion of his poems, possesses a poignant interest, recording as it 
does his death on the field, and offering a collection of his writ- 
ings composed during his career as a soldier in France, as well 
as a memoir contributed by his wife. Mrs. Kettle writes with a 
fine reticence of her departed husband, and with an equally 
fine fire when dealing with those who, incapable of appreciat- 
ing his exalted motives, have reflected on his character in the 
public prints. Her memoir makes unusually interesting 
reading. 

The subjects Professor Kettle treats are varied, touching 
on many different phases of the War. But perhaps the most re- 
vealing chapter in the book is the opening one, “ Why Ire- 
land Fought,” which is one of the best expositions we have yet 
seen of the whole European situation and of Ireland’s relation 
thereto. The book makes interesting reading; it has style and 
charm, strength and veracity, and is brilliant and winning with 
the personality of its regretted author. . 


NAME THIS FLOWER. By Gaston Bonnier. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. ¢ 

This book, of attractive appearance and exceptionally 
convenient size, gives all the plants and flowers of France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and England, also the commoner plants and 
flowers of Europe. It is profusely illustrated, many of the 
plates being in color, and has various tables and indexes by 
which to plaee the plants correctly. The editor and translator 
has added the results of his own researches to the work of 
the author, who is Professor of Botany at the Sorbonne. 


THE ACATHIST HYMN OF THE HOLY ORTHODOX EASTERN 
CHURCH. Edited by W. J. Birbeck, M.A., and Rev. G. R. 
Woodward, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

The Acathist Hymn is the best known liturgical hymn in 
the Byzantine rite, but the editors are mistaken in thinking it 
peculiar to the Holy Orthodox Church. It is used by the 
Uniates as well as the Russians, and the Pope grants special in- 
dulgences to all the faithful who say it devoutly. 

We would have greatly preferred a prose translation, for 
the poetic English version of Mr. Woodward is an utter failure 
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owing to its bad rhymes, its literal over-exactness, and its 
absurd archaisms. True the poetic version was chosen in the 
hope that the hymn might be sung in the Anglican Church “ to 
safeguard the right faith in the Incarnation, and to correct the 
false views of the sixteenth century reformers such as Luther, 
Bucer, Zwingli and Calvin.” But the Greek liturgical poetry is 
too extravagant in its use of symbols and images to suit the 
Western mind. 


VALUE OF THE CLASSICS. Princeton: University Press. 

Cloth, $1.50; Board, $1.00. 

These addresses delivered at the Conference on Classical 
Studies in Liberal Education, held at Princeton University 
June 2, 1917, evidence the vitality of classical studies in the 
United States, and make a strong protest against the persistent 
effort of the past half-century to deprive the languages of an- 
cient Greece and Rome of their legitimate place in the curricu- 
lum of modern education. The address of Senator Lodge is 
admirable and worthy of a place beside the famous address of 
J. S. Mill on the same subject to the students of the University 
of St. Andrew fifty years ago. The Senator makes out a clear 
case for the classics and answers the specious objections urged 
by the patrons of modern education, clearly and effectively. 
We strongly recommend the book to all our readers who are 
interested in Secondary and University education, especially 
to parents who desire to give their children the benefits of a 
truly liberal education. 

Dean West contributes an excellent introduction, which 
of itself would go far to justify the publication of this valuable 
asset to the cause of classical study. 


NOCTURNE OF REMEMBERED SPRING. By Conrad Aiken. 

Boston: The Four Seas Co. $1.25 net. 

At a time when poetry seems to be, in a small degree at 
least, returning to her own—taking on new lustre of virility 
and spirituality, after a deadening period of the most feeble 
articulation—it is distinctly discouraging to come upon a vol- 
ume of this sort, signed with a name which has become more 
or less known the past few years. Mr. Aiken’s work in this 
volume is not (like that of some of his Cubistic and Futuristic 
contemporaries) poetry gone mad; it is poetry gone wrong; 
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poetry debauched and prostituted. Here we have the gift 
of song given over, not with abandon, but with cold blooded 
calculation, solely and wholly to themes of lust and sensuality. 
The reader marvels that any man could write such stuff; much 
less dedicate it to his wife. The least said, and the less seen 
of such books as this, the better. 


MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DE RETZ. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 

These memoirs, from the standpoint of history, are, on the 
whole, of questionable value; their very tone of frankness, 
with its swaggering note, is apt to beget suspicion and in- 
credulity. They do, however, shed considerable light of a 
lurid sort, on the tempestuous era of the Fronde, of which De 
Retz was one of the many active storm centres. The narrative 
is a veritable maze of intrigues and counter-intrigues whose 
numberless cross-currents underlie the troubled surface of 
French politics during the successive ministries of Richelieu 
and Mazarin. : 

De Retz’s moral character was, unfortunately, not on a 
par with his social and clerical eminence, though his latter 
years appear to have been influenced by the purifying wave 
of reform that was then sweeping over the Church of France. 

Mr. David Ogg has contributed a satisfactory preface to the 
book, which is fully up to “ Everyman’s” excellent standard. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT, A FAMOUS CONVENT 
SCHOOL. By Marion J. Brunowe and Anne C. Browne. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

Over a hundred years ago three Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, journeying from their mother-house in Mary- 
land, came to the city of New York at the invitation of Bishop 
Connolly, and founded what has become today one of the fore- 
most Catholic educational institutions for women in America. 
The story of this famous college is told in the pages of the 
present volume in a manner not often encountered in the re- 
cital of such histories. This is a genuine history, narrated in 
a style that is clear, attractive, literary, and wholly lacking in 
the “ domestic gusto” that too often characterizes this sort of 
production. For this reason it may be regarded as a valuable 

document. Certainly the story it tells of the aspirations, activi- 
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ties and achievements of the followers of Mother Seton, in 
charity and education, is an inspiring one. The figures of 
many notable churchmen move through these pages; while the 
volume itself, handsomely illustrated, is in the best style of the 
printing art. 


A HANDBOOK OF STORY WRITING. By Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

This is the most practical treatise on the art of short-story 
writing we have yet had the good fortune to read; it deals not 
alone with the technique of writing, but speaks from the view- 
point of the literary marketer as well as from that of the artist. 
The author possesses the psychology of the crowd (and of the 
publisher) as well as the insight of the craftsman and artificer. 
In brief, she tells would-be authors not only how to write good 
stories—stories that are artistic and worth-while; but also 
how to produce work that will sell. No beginner in the art of 
story writing can study this book without advantage; and it 
would be difficult to imagine even the most tried and proven 
producer of fiction who would not profit by its perusal. 


THE BREAKFAST OF THE BIRDS. By Judah Sternberg. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 

The short stories, fancies and allegories collected under 
this title are by a Russian Jew and were designed for children 
of his own race. They have been lovingly translated from 
the Hebrew by Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr., who has rendered them 
into such excellent English that the original has lost nothing 
of its fine literary quality. There is a touch of freshness and 
novelty in the references to Jewish customs and traditions that 
makes an appeal to adults as well as juveniles. Colored 
illustrations by a child-pupil in the Boston Museum of Art add 
to the interest. Altogether, the book is pleasing. The trans- 
lator’s aspiration that it “might, perhaps, win other than 
Jewish readers ” is worthy of fulfillment. 


APOLOGETICAL STUDIES. By J. Tixeront. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 75 cents net. 
In this brief treatise, Professor Tixeront of the University 
of Lyons, answers in a most scholarly fashion the rationalistic 
and modernistic denials of the dogmas of the Trinity, the 
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Divinity of Christ, the divine character of the Catholic.Church 
and the Sacrament of Penance. It is a valuable book for the 
student in our modern universities, who has begun to doubt 
the foundation principles of Christianity, and looks upon 
_ auricular confession as the invention of priests. The histori- 
cal method is used throughout according to the best traditions 
of the modern French school. 


THE BOOK OF NEW YORK. By Robert Shackleton. Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Co. $2.50 net. 

This is a very handsome gift book, entertaining and infor- 
mative. The author writes in a chatty, good-humored style, 
pleasant to read for the most part, though occasionally marred 
by stilted phrasing and labored humor. After treating of the 
general characteristics of the city and its habitants, with a brief 
historical survey, beginning with the Battery he takes up in 
detail in successive chapters the various districts and features 
of interest connected with New. York, carrying the reader up 
the Hudson as far as West Point and down the Bay as far as 
Coney Island. 

There is a great deal of curious and out-of-the-way infor- 
mation in the book, historic, legendary, and contemporary, 
and much which would be news to the average New Yorker. It 
says much for the author’s discernment and philosophy of life 
that in his opinion the happiest portion of the metropolis is 
the tenement district. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE: ITS GROWTH AND DECLINE. By 
Lord Eversley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 net. 
This is simply a record of how, piece by piece, the Turkish 

Empire grew, and how it, piecemeal, fell away. Nothing else 


falls within the compass of the story. No internal affairs are © 


treated, no view of domestic relations expressed, ne politics, 
literature or science. 

Through a period of three centuries, 1288-1566, ten Sul- 
tans passed their power from father to son, all great men, able 
generals, energetic conquerors, who personally led their troops 
to battle and victory. The decay of the empire set in when 
first the women of the harem gained ascendancy in the policy 
of the realm, and not till the early nineteenth century was there 
any semblance of arrest of the steady shrinkage of territory. 
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Even this recrudescence of ancient energy was transitory, and 
the waning power has given us the Sick Man of Europe. 

Lord Eversley has long been interested in Turkish affairs, 
and has been in close touch with the influential peoples of the 
State for upwards of sixty years. Hence is he led to expand 
the story of the last century of Turkish misrule. There can be 
no doubt that this developed account intensifies into conviction 
the feeling aroused in the early parts of the story that the Turk 
should be removed from control over Christian communities. 
The barbarities of our day inflicted upon the Armenian are 
but the survival of their policy and treatment whenever Chris- 
tians have been subjected to their servitude. Despite the re- 
minder of this fact all through the book, Lord Eversley never 
lets occasion pass to remark upon the rapacity and cruelty of 
Christians whenever their armies come together or pass 
through alien fields, At times, the impression is that the author 
sympathizes with the Turk, and he speaks of “ trumpery stuff ” 
in connection with the guardianship of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
is napping when he writes the “larger half” and “one an- 
other” for two. His preoccupation seems to be to record his 
researches, and he finds no inclination to beautify his style, or 
let his imagination aid in producing a living, vivid narrative. 


THE TIDEWAY. By John Ayscough. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Though written during the progress of the War, in which 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew has served as chaplain with the 
British forces, these sketches are wholly free from the note 
one gets now and again today—the tendency to “ do ” the strug- 
gle professionally, as so much appropriate and providential 
copy. The War is, in the main, no more than a background 
for one or another of the charming stories, though the few 
direct references to it are telling enough to stand beside many 
pages of spun-out description. “To an old man of peace and 
of the pen who has stood near-hand to it, the anguish of writ- 
ing of it is too raw and terrible. He will not.” ° 

One may have a little regret that the material here is not 
molded more definitely to the requirements of technique, that 
the events which make up each tale do not proceed and inter- 
lace with the simple swiftness and inevitability which make 
the most dramatic values in a short story. But taking the 
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units of this volume for what they are—sketches—one must 
acknowledge that they are fitted to satisfy a very exacting 
literary taste. Those familiar with the work of “John 
Ayscough ” know what to expect from his hand: knowledge of 
diverse men, winning charity, the kind of subtle, pervasive 
humor which springs up close to them, and an exquisite art of 
expression. The Sacristans, originally published in THE CatHo- 
L1c Wor p, is perhaps the best, from the point of view of serious 
achievement. Among the lighter pieces, the delightful con- 
-versation between the young officer, the heavy civilian, “ O. 
Y.,” and the Benedictine monk, entitled By the Way, deserves 
special mention. 


LETTERS AND DIARY OF ALAN SEEGER. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Alan Seeger’s gifts and gallantry have made him to many 
the very type of the youth of America, symbol at once of our 
loss and our gain. It is right that a poet should typify—in his 
work always, if he is to be worth his poetic salt; in his life 
whenever he can. Circumstances make it the more difficult 
requirement; and herein, we may be sure Alan Seeger would 
have said, he was more fortunate than most. 

Yet the intimate record of his spirit which these papers 
furnish shows that it was not good fortune so much as a kind 
of necessity in Alan Seeger’s nature which made him embody 
and interpret, in heroic action and at the ultimate price, the 
best ideal of his age. He must inevitably have gone where the 
fight was thickest. “I am happier here than I could possible 
be anywhere else,” he writes his mother. “I was a spectator, 
now I am an actor. I was in a shallow, now I am moving in 
the full current.” 

Not a Catholic, he yet understood by instinct the philoso- 
phy of sacrifice. He says in one place: “Every evening there 
is salut in the old church, and on Sundays, Mass. The nave is 
always crowded with soldiers, even though there be few real 
believers among them. But these services, where the voices of 
the soldiers mingle with those of the women and little children 
of the village, are always peculiarly moving to me. The Catho- 
olic religion, idealizing, as it does, the spirit of sacrifice, has an 
almost universal appeal these days.” And again: “Nothing 
but good can befall the soldier, so he plays his part well. Come 
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out of the ordeal safe and sound, he has had an experience in 
the light of which all life hereafter -will be three times richer 
and more beautiful; wounded, he will have the esteem and ad- 
miration of all men and the approbation of his own con- 
science; killed, more than any other man he can face the un- 
known without misgiving.” 

Some vivid pictures are drawn: the long periods of “ mis- 
erable trench warfare” alternating with the charges of which 
he writes so longingly—“ the élan of open action, where one 
can return blow for blow;” his companions in the Legion; long 
marches and fatiguing sentry vigils when he is buoyed up by 
the sense of “a kind of comradeship with the stars; ” battle- 
fields during action, and even hillsides in bloom. But one lin- 
gers longest over those repeated passages to his mother, writ- 
ten to hearten her with the assurance of his own complete con- 
tent. 

Alan Seeger was a soldier in the Foreign Legion from the 
beginning of the War until his death in the charge on Belloy- 
en-Santerre, July 4th, two years later. In promise and in per- 
formance he stands among the very first of those poets who 
have fallen. 


TOLSTOY. By George Rapall Noyes. New York: Duffield & 

Co. $1.50 net. 

This is the second volume of ‘Messrs. Duffield & Co.’s series, 
“ Master Spirits of Literature,” of which Dr. Charles H. Grand- 
gent’s Dante was the initial work. Here we have the editor-in- 
chief of the series writing on a subject which he is peculiarly 
fitted to treat. Professor of Slavic Languages in the State Uni- 
versity of California, he has devoted his life to the study of 
the literature of Eastern Europe. He brings a ripe knowledge 
of the people and thought of Russia to his task of interpreting 
the master spirit of Russian literature; and he handles his ma- 
terial in a manner that serves admirably to make his inter- 
pretation widely read and clearly understood. Striking a 
happy medium between the strictly biographical and the 
wholly critical, he succeeds in giving a sympathetic and re- 
vealing exposition of the character of Tolstoy and the value 
of his writings. The man himself he shows to be truly “ a man 
of vigorous, though eccentric, intellectual power;” one whose 
whole nature may well be summed up in Professor Noyes’ own 
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apt phrasé, “ poverty, chastity, and disobedience.” The strug- 
gles and conflicts of Tolstoy’s soul, his ardent sincerity, his im- 
patience with sham—these great. movements of interior drama 
and these noble attributes, the author reveals in strong con- 
trast to the man’s many and sometimes irritating limitations. 
In short, Professor Noyes seems to achieve a truly just ap- 
praisement of his hero, whom, in conclusion, he characterizes 
as “ not only the greatest writer of Russia, but the writer most 
typical of Russian society as it had shaped itself in the three 
hundred years between the establishment of serfdom at the 
end of the sixteenth century and the beginnings of the indus- 
trial and political revolution in our own time.” The book is 
carefully indexed, with an excellent bibliography added. It 
furnishes illuminative critical expositions of Tolstoy’s writ- 
ings, and will undoubtedly prove a real help to the student of 
literature. 


MY IRELAND. Songs and Simple Rhymes. By Francis Carlin. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Of the making of Irish songs truly there is no end—nor 
should it any longer seem strange when some of the most 
engaging of them are spun in New York City. Here is a vol- 
ume of confessed “simplicity,” a collection of verses not at 
all equal in literary merit: but pervaded by a charm both fresh 
and familiar. 

The little songs are, first of all, about Ireland: but happily, 
they are not controversial. They hum gently of Irish saints 
and Irish poets, of birds and bees and “star shadows,” of 
young lovers and old legends—of a humble, cheerful, rural 
Ireland, with great distant dreams and a living, very present 
Catholic faith to comfort the none-too-easy ways of life. Mr. 
Carlin’s request for prayers—after the manner of the Ancren 
Riwle—for “the soul of the scribe who wrote it,” will, it is 
hoped, be answered even in the fulfillment of earthly success. 
EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. 

New York: Longman, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

Lovers of Canon Sheehan will welcome this new edition of 
his essays and lectures which first appeared some six years ago. 
They are presented as they originally appeared, without addi- 
tion or modification, a great mistake, as the author himself 
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admits he would have had to make many changes had he ven- 

tured on the task of revision. However, they are at least a 

record of certain phases of thought on problems of great mo- 

ment during a literary novitiate extending over many years. 
The most interesting essays are those that give us Canon 

Sheehan’s estimate of Emerson, Matthew Arnold and Aubrey 

de Vere. Of the lectures we commend especially the panegyric 

on Daniel O’Connell, and the paper read before Maynooth 

Union on The Study of Mental Science. 

THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA. By War- 
burton Pike. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
What at first glance appears to be a rather forbidding 

volume turns out to be one of the most enjoyable books of the 

trip into the “Barren Ground” of the far north, published some 
years ago for private circulation, and now first given to the gen- 
eral reading public. It opens a new world to the reader and 
brings a breath of refreshment. 

Besides being as entertaining as any adventure story that 

a grown-up boy could revel in, Mr. Pike’s book is full of in- 
teresting information. Living with the Indians throughout his 
long sojourn in the “Barren Ground,” he is enabled to give 
much illuminative matter concerning their life and habits and 
traditions. There is, however, not the least attempt at erudi- 
tion: all is set forth in the simple manner of a good story- 
teller. The Catholic reader will appreciate the kindly refer- 
ences to the missionaries whom the author found far beyond 
the haunts of the ordinary trader. 


GOD AND MAN. Lectures on Dogmatic Theology. From the 
French of the Rev. L. Labauche, SS. Volume I. God. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75 net. 

The publication of dogmatic text-books in English will 
prove most helpful both to the theological student and to the 
intelligent laity. 

The volume before us by the eminent Sulpician, the Abbé 
Labauche, treats of the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Redemption. Throughout, his aim is to combat modern 
rationalists, who try to show that all dogmas are of human 
origin whether we view them in the Sacred Scriptures, in their 
development, or at the time of their conciliar definition. 
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THE MAN FROM NOWHERE. By Anna T. Sadlier. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

In this story of adventure and mystery the popular author 
of such successful novels as The True Story of Master Gerard 
and The Red Inn of St. Lyphar, returns to her original field 
of juvenile fiction. But with a difference, nevertheless; for in 
The Man From Nowhere the adult as well as the youthful 
reader will find a tale worth while. From the moment, very 
early in the first pages of the book, that the alarm is given for 
the launching of the lifeboat which brings on to the scene the 
mysterious personage who gives the title to the tale, the story 
is full of action and suspense. In the delineation of the vari- 
ous characters of the story, Miss Sadlier is particularly happy; 
each stands alone; and, in true dramatic fashion, each speaks 
and is revealed chiefly through action rather than mere de- 
scription by the author, The plot is sustained to the last page; 
and of course there is a wholesome spirit of religion pervading 
the story—not obtruded, but cleverly and gracefully sustained. 


CHRONICLES OF ST. TID. By Eden Philpotts. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1,50. 

St. Tid is in Cornwall, that particular portion of the old 
world which Mr. Philpotts has made peculiarly his own in the 
writing of such novels as Old Delabole, Brunel's Tower, The 
Mother, The Haven, and others. But it is not every successful 
novelist who is likewise the successful short -story teller. 
Eden Philpotts shows himself equally the master of both arts. 
A keen insight into the human heart, its foibles, its passions, 
its strengths and weaknesses, and a gift of homely humor that 
mellows the intermingled action of all those attributes, makes 
these tales at once authentic and absorbingly interesting. Com- 
posed in dialect, the author nevertheless has struck the hap- 
piest of balances between the native tongue that is racy of the 
soil and that literary clarity without which all the power in 
the world of original expression is mumbled and lost. The 
tales are all of love—of young love and old love, of lads and 
lassies in love and out of love; yet, though the theme be un- 
changed, the book never grows tiresome, but rather accumu- 
lates interest as each chronicle is unfolded revealing some new 
angle of the age-old story. 











Recent Events. 


Since the last notes were written the 
Progress of the War. progress of the Germans on their left 

wing has been practically at a standstill, 
the attempt to separate the British from the French having so 
far failed. Amiens, one of the most magnificent cathedrals in 
Europe, and perhaps the finest monument of Gothic architec- 
ture in France, has been subjected to bombardment by the 
German guns, its roof and walls having been pierced by shells. 
The city has been evacuated, and as the railway line which pre- 
serves the communications of the Allies has been carried be- 
hind the city, Amiens has ceased to be the place of importance 
which it once was. 

Farther north the British have had to evacuate the district 
east of Ypres, but the city itself still remains in their hands, 
although its evacuation is considered probable. This would be 
a matter of regret from the sentimental rather than from the 
strategic point of view. A more serious loss was that of Mont 
Kemmel which the Germans took, and which affords to them 
the point of observation of military importance. Further 
attempts of the Germans to advance either towards Ypres 
itself or towards the hills which guard the channel ports have 
been unsuccessful. These attempts have involved the enemy 
in great losses. He is still fifty miles from Calais, and it is hoped 
that he will never reach there, but the possibility of such an 
event is being realized. The French have not come up into 
Flanders to assist the British, No word has come of any 
Americans having reached this part of the country. They are, 
however, brigaded with the British, east of Arras. 

At the time these notes are written it is confidently ex- 
pected that the Germans will make a new attempt, perhaps in 
greater force than ever before, to break through. Germany 
is being denuded of troops of every kind. Even the youths of 
the 1919 and 1920 classes are stationed behind the front line, 
although so far it is not positive that they have taken part in 
the actual fighting. An Austrian army is said to have arrived 
to support the new attack. The Allies, however, are confident 
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of being: able to resist any onslaught which may be made, 
although it is acknowledged that they may have to give ground. 
The war has now become one of endurance, that is to say it is a 
question as to which side has the largest reserves. According 
to a trustworthy authority General Foch has 900,000 reserves 
of French, British and American in perfect condition who 
have not yet been put into action, but can be at any moment. 
England has approximately 600,000 fully trained men, of whom 
at least 400,000 can be placed on the line within twenty hours. 
This country sent over to France, during Mr. Baker’s absence, 
250,000 men in addition to the 150,000 already there, and ac- 
cording to the same authority will send 200,000 in May and 
300,000 in June. This will add nearly two millions of fresh 
fighting men to the Western front for the Allies, while the 
enemy has less than one million of reserves. It is also stated 
that the French reserves have been augmented in addition to 
what has already been mentioned by some 250,000 men from 
Italy. The position of General Foch as Generalissimo has been 
made quite effectual, and his power has been extended over the 
forces of Italy, so that he is in supreme command from the 
Channel to the Adriatic. The anticipated assault by the Aus- 
trians on the Italian front has not yet begun but may take place 
almost any day. In the Balkans, in the neighborhood of 
Saloniki, there have been some signs of activity, but it is very 
unlikely that any great movement is contemplated in this re- 
gion. The British in Palestine have been meeting with a con- 
siderable degree of resistance from the Turks and Germans, 
but no attempt on the part of the latter to retake Jerusalem has 
been made. The British have been forced to withdraw ad- 
vanced forces on the east of the Jordan, but this in no way 
indicates a serious reverse. While in Mesopotamia the troops 
under General Marshall have continued their advance and are 
now within eighty miles of Mosul. The Turks continue their 
advance into the district ceded to them and have taken two or 
three towns. 

As to the U-boat warfare, the British have made daring 
attempts to block the entrance to Zeebrugge and at Ostend, 
from which many submarines go out on their piratical voyages, 
thus inaugurating a new policy of activity instead of the pas- 
sive waiting for the enemy to come out which has been so se- 
verely criticized. On good authority it is stated that at last 
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an effective means has been discovered to cope with the sub- 
marine, so effective, indeed, that it may be confidently ex- 
pected that the seas will be cleared of this pest. 


Oa 


M. Clémenceau still retains in France the 
France. premiership, and, in fact, as time goes on 
his position seems to be gaining in 
strength, so that by some he is regarded as almost a dictator. 
The prosecution of the members of the conspiracy to bring 
about a peace with Germany on the ground that France was 
sure of being defeated, is being continued. The trial by court- 
martial of the manager of the Bonnet-Rouge has just con- 
cluded. He received the death penalty and several of his co- 
conspirators were sentenced to imprisonment for various pe- 
riods. M. Duval was the director of the Bonnet-Rouge, and one 
of the defendants who was sentenced to two years in prison, 
was formerly a director of the Ministry of the Interior and 
Head of the Secret Service. The accusation against the Bon- 
net-Rouge was based upon a series of articles which appeared 
not long after the outbreak of the War in which the high com- 
mand in France was attacked. These articles were secretly 
distributed among the soldiers at the front, and led to a cer- 
tain degree of demoralization among them. It was proved 
during the recent trial that the editor of the paper had re- 
ceived large sums of money from Germany for the services 
which he was rendering to the German cause. The trial in- 
volves the disclosure of a secret which has been kept for some 
time of the political situation in France. Sad to say, ramifi- 
cations of the conspiracy extended into the Cabinet of M. Ribot, 
M. Malvy, the Minister of the Interior, being it is said cogni- 
zant of the whole matter. M. Malvy is now to be put upon 
trial; that of M. Joseph Caillaux is soon to follow. In this way 
M. Clémenceau is carrying out the policy of meting out jus- 
tice to “the enemy within the gates” which his predecessors 
were too weak to undertake. 

The union of the nation for carrying on the War is, so far 
as can be judged, even firmer than ever. On the recent visit 
to France made by the representatives of American Labor, 
even the Socialists of France, or at least a large number of them, 
expressed sympathy with the determination to have no inter- 
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course with the Socialists of Germany, unless and until the 
latter entered into active opposition to the militarists who now 
dominate that country. To quote the declaration of M. Albert 
Thomas, formerly Minister of Munitions: “Confident that 
we are serving our country and are in accord with the working 
classes of all the allied nations, we wish to say on the eve of a 
renewed German offensive, that the French and American So- 
cialists are unanimously ready once more to throw into the 
battle all their resources and energies, and even their lives.” 
Of course, M. Thomas is not the representative of every in- 
dividual Socialist, for there are among them in France, as 
in every other country, those who reconcile themselves to de- 
feat provided Socialism prevails, but he does represent by far 
the larger number of that body. It is to the honor of America 
thet the main body of labor in this country has shown itself 
more opposed to any parley with the enemy than the repre- 
sentatives of Socialism either in France or Great Britain. This 
is largely due to the firm leadership of Mr. Samuel Gompers 
who, in this critical time, has shown himself a tower of strength 
to the country of his adoption. 

The number of the killed and wounded in France since the 
beginning of the War has recently been published for the first 
time, lists of casualities having been hitherto withheld. The 
number recently given with permission of the French Govern- 
ment, by the Rev. Patrice Flynn, Chaplain-in-Chief of the 
Second Army of France, of the killed, disabled or wounded 
amounts to 1,300,000, of which about 1,000,000 are definitely 
out of the fight. At the present time, according to another 
authority, there are 2,750,000 troops fighting for France. The 
spirit of the.soldiers is said to be indomitable; that “ the men 
in the French ranks will perish rather than give way to the 
Germans. They are ready to suffer until there is no French- 
man left to suffer, but for them there can be no peace until 
there is a vindication of the ideals for which all the Allies are 
fighting—the ideals of right, humanity, justice and civilization.” 
The efforts of the “ defeatists ” to bring about discouragement, 
revealed in the recent court-martial, have been completely frus- 
trated. Even the refugees driven out of their homes by the re- 
cent German drive have shown themselves, as_ eye-wit- 
nesses testify, ready to bear their sufferings, confident of the 
future triumph to which they look forward. 
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At present the militarists are in complete 
Germany. control in Germany. The resolution 
passed by the Reichstag last July com- 
mitted the parliament to a peace without annexations and 
without indemnities. The dark prospects at that time had 
brought about a coalition of various parties in the Reichstag 
which resulted in this resolution. But when things became 
brighter, owing to the complete collapse of Russia and the 
disaster met with by Italy, moderation was cast to the winds 
and the militarists took the direction of affairs. By sanction- 
ing the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the Reichstag itself went back 
upon its own declaration of principles, and cast in its lot with 
those who were in favor of annexation and indemnities. [It 
may be said parenthetically that it is doubtful whether the 
treaty with Russia included ‘an indemnity to be paid by that 
country to Germany. This has been both asserted and denied. | 
With the brighter prospects, came also a determination of 
almost all the parties to demand indemnities in the event of 
further successes in the west. Consequently, the resolution 
of last July must be considered as completely disavowed and, 
therefore, the Allies, if vanquished, must reckon with the de- 
mand for vast indemnity. The formation of the Fatherland 
Party, of which Admiral von Tirpitz was the chief promoter, 
contributed largely to this stiffening of German demands. As 
things now stand, therefore, Germany as a whole seems to be 
strongly in favor of the extreme demands which it made at the 
beginning of the War. : 
Another instance of the stiffening of the Prussian spirit is 
the treatment accorded the bill for the reform of the fran- 
chise in Prussia. For many years reform of a franchise, which 
places complete control in the power of the richer classes, has 
been demanded. Whenever the Government felt itself strong 
it refused it, but in times of depression promises of reform 
have been made. Such a promise was given by the Kaiser last 
Easter, and accordingly a bill establishing equal franchise was 
introduced and went through several stages on the road to en- 
actment. Recently when it came to the third reading in the 
Lower Houc> of the Diet, the clause providing one vote for 
each man in Prussia, thus prohibiting plural voting as well as 
giving universal male suffrage, was rejected. The bill has to 
go now to the Upper House where this clause is not likely to be 
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restored or, if restored, will be so limited in its scope and effect 
as to be practically valueless. To equal suffrage, Chancellor 
von Hertling has pledged himself, and it is said the Kaiser has 
consented to a dissolution of the Diet. In this event the real 
drama will begin, according to a statement made by the Vice- 
President of the Ministry of State. 

The revelations made by Prince Lichnowsky have now been 
recognized by the Vice-Chancellor of the German Empire as 
authentic, although he denies their accuracy. The Prince has 
been censured, deprived of his diplomatic rank, and, it is said, 
has been confined virtually as a prisoner on his own estate, 
with the prospect of being tried for high treason. The For- 
eign Secretary for the time during which Prince Lichnowsky 
was Ambassador in London, Herr von Jagow, has issued a 
long statement in which he questions the accuracy in many 
respects of the former Ambassador. In one point, however, 
he himself makes an avowal which sufficiently places upon 
Germany full responsibility for the conflict and justifies the 
condemnation of the whole world upon her conduct. Re- 
ferring to Prince Lichnowsky’s statement that he had worked 
for a policy of conciliation towards England to which England 
cordially responded, Herr von Jagow says: “I, too, have fol- 
lowed the policy, the aim of which was an understanding with 
England, for I believed that only in that manner would we be 
able to come out from the unfavorable situation which arose 
from the weakness of the Triple Alliance. 

“T believed in Sir Edward Grey’s love of peace and in his 
sincere desire to come to an understanding with us. 

“ But the Morocco policy led to a political defeat for Ger- 
many. In the Bosnian crisis this has been fortunately avoided; 
likewise at the‘London Conference. A new diminution of our 
prestige in Europe and in the world could not be allowed. A 
ripening of States, their political and economic successions, 
rest upon the prestige which they enjoy in the world.” 

The determining motive, therefore, according to the for- 
mer Foreign Secretary’s statement for Germany’s entry into 
the War, was a question of diminution of its prestige, an 
avowal which can form no justification for entering upon a 
war, the awful consequences of which German statesmen must 
have foreseen at the time. On the important point of the peace- 
ful policy pursued by Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
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Minister, when the War broke out, and for many years before, 
Herr von Jagow is at one with Prince Lichnowsky. Other 
points of his long reply to Prince Lichnowsky cannot be dis- 
cussed here. That between the Foreign Secretary of the Ger- 
man Empire and the Ambassador of that Empire to Great 
Britain, differences, even as to facts, should arise is no won- 
der for it is characteristic of an autocratic government that no 
one of its officials should be in complete possession of the pol- 
icy of the Head of the State. It is well known that when the 
decision to enter upon the War was made, the decision was 
brought about by the military authorities, and they took com- 
plete control out of the hands of the Chancellor and of the 
other civil authorities. In fact, in several instances in his re- 
ply, Herr von Jagow justifies his denial of the statements of the 
former Ambassadcr by asserting his own ignorance. Fuller 
reports which have come to hand since the last notes were 
written prove what great concessions Great Britain was willing 
to make for the sake of living at peace with the German Em- 
pire. Among these was access to the port of Basra at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, as the terminal of the Bagdad Railway. 


The publication of the letter of the Em- 

Austria-Hungary. peror Charles to his brother-in-law, an 
officer serving in the Belgian army, was 

shortly followed by the resignation of the Foreign Secretary, 
Count Czernin, and by the appointment of Baron de Burian 
who had succeeded Count Berchtold in the same office. Count 
Czernin has been looked upon as a moderating influence in the 
Councils of the Central Powers. His speeches certainly made 
it clear that he was opposed to every form of annexation, for he 
called those in favor of such a policy as real enemies of his 
country as were the pacifists. The recall of Baron de Burian 
seems to indicate a return to a fuller agreement with Germany 
upon all points. The unfortunate state of affairs in the Dual 
Monarchy is evidenced in many ways. In none more so than 
in tke fact that the Paritiament has been prorogued for an in- 
definite period, leaving the control of affairs in the uncon- 
trolled power of the Government. This was brought about by 
the dissensions which exist inside the empire. The Czechs and 
Slovaks are insisting upon the formation of an independent 
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State comprising Bohemia and the Slovak district in the north 
of Hungary. The Poles are so full of resentment for the at- 
tempted dismemberment of a new independent kingdom in 
Poland, that they went into opposition in the session of Par- 
liament which has just been closed. The Slavs of the south 
(the Jugo Slavs) have composed their differences and de- 
manding the formation of a southern State which is to em- 
brace their different races. Whether or no they claim in- 
dependence for this new State has not been learned. The Arch- 
bishops of Laibach and Agram are said to be supporting this 
movement in favor of a southern Slav State. This demand is 
also receiving now the support of Italy. For various reasons, 
until quite recently the Italian Government has been working 
more or less against the Jugo Slavs. But this opposition has 
now changed or is in process of changing into active support. 
The changed attitude of Italy has given more confidence and 
boldness to these new claims so harassing to the Dual Mon- 
archy. To counteract them, it is said, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are to be united to Hungary, and Dalmatia, Croatia and Sla- 
vonia are to be made lands dependent upon the Magyar State. 
To add to Austria’s troubles the Germans who now form part 
of the Dual Monarchy are said to be renewing an agitation, be- 
gun several years ago, for their incorporation into the Ger- 
man Empire, a movement which included within its scope the 
abandonment of the Catholic Church by many of those who 
supported the agitation. 

Nor is the list of her troubles yet complete. The legislation 
in Hungary for the reform of the franchise has been almost 
as prolonged and almost as ineffectual as that for the reform 
of the Prussian franchise. The defeat of his proposals for re- 
form led to the resignation of Dr. Wekerle. An effort to form 
a new cabinet under the leadership of Hungary’s strong man, 
Count Stephen Tisza, was made, but failed. Thereupon M. 
Joseph Szyerenyi, Minister of Commerce, in the retiring Cabi- 
net was called upon to form a ministry. He too failed and: 
Dr. Wekerle has been summoned to make another attempt. 
Whether or no he has succeeded is not yet known. 

The papers are full of accounts of food riots, and even of 
anti-German riots. In some districts the want of food borders 
on starvation. In fact Germany has been asked to provide 
food for two provinces by attaching them, for the time being, 
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to the German Empire. In the extremity of her distress Aus- 
tria is calling upon her Ally for support in the new attack on 
Italy which is foreshadowed. 


Finland, although one of the first of the 
Russia. Russian dependencies to declare in- 
dependence and proclaim itself a free 
republic, now bids fair to become a kingdom in the immediate 
future with a German prince, chosen by the Kaiser from 
among his wife’s relations, for its sovereign. This project, how- 
ever, will meet with opposition both on the part of those who 
desire the new Republic to lean upon Sweden, to which it once 
belonged, and of others who prefer to seek support from Rus- 
sia. The White Guards supported by German help have taken 
the fortress of Viborg, and rumors have been circulated that 
an advance upon Petrograd from the north is a part of their 
plan, which also includes the annexation of Karelia. .Of the 
further extension of Finland towards the east, an extension 
which is favored by the Germans, nothing more has been heard 
since the last notes were written. Complete pacification does 
not seem yet to have taken place. The Bolsheviki are still 
striving to get the upper hand, but their efforts seem doomed to 
failure. 

The treaty of peace made between Germany and Finland 
on the eight of March, includes among its provisions a clause 
which binds the latter country not to “cede any part of her 
possessions to any foreign Power without first having come to 
an understanding with Germany on the matter.” Finland is 
thereby placed, so far as her external relations are concerned, 
under the control of Berlin. Her independence even in internal 
affairs is sacrificed by another clause which stipulates: “ Pro- 
visions for the most far-reaching admission possible of con- 
suls on both sides will be reserved for special agreements.” 

The most “far-reaching consuls,” evidently meaning that 
Germany places no limit on the advice which she retains the 
power to give, advice which being upheld, as it will be, by 
military force, clearly deprives the new Republic of even the 
shadow of that independence guaranteed under the first clause. 
This may be taken as a specimen of the kind of independence 
which Germany vouchsafes to the chain of border States now 
being formed between her and the main body of what was 
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once the -Russian Empire—Courland, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
Poland and the Ukraine “ Republic.” 

In fact from Lithuania, the former province of Russia 
which it was alleged had demanded its restoration to the Ger- 
man Empire, the Kaiser makes the “demand” that “it will 
participate in the war burdens of Germany, which secured its 
liberation.” This means not merely that it should bear its 
share of the war debt of the Empire, but in all probability that 
the Lithuanians will now be called upon to serve in the ranks 
of the German army as were the Poles when Poland was con- 
stituted into an independent State. The Kaiser’s proclamation 
recites the petition of the Lithuanian Landesrat, pleading for 
incorporation into the Germanic system. It would be inter- 
esting to investigate how this petition was brought about, but 
space forbids. There is good reason to believe that the pro- 
ceedings which eventually led to it have not the support of a 
large majority of the inhabitants of Lithuania, and it is quite 
certain that the independence granted is as unreal as that 
accorded to Finland. 

As for Courland, the Kaiser has been approached, by those 
who claim to express the desire of the dwellers in that duchy, 
with a view to his proclaiming himself Duke of Courland, a 
request which has been taken under consideration. No change 
has taken place in the position of Poland, although writers of 
the party whose policies generally prevail in Germany, are 
calling for such an adjustment of the boundary between Ger- 
many and the new Poland as shall secure to the former a bet- 
ter line of defence. ; 

It is in the Ukraine “Republic” that the value of Ger- 
manic respect for the independence of these border States is 
most clearly demonstrated. The inhabitants of the Ukraine 
were among the first, if not the first, of the subjects of the for- 
mer Russian Empire, to take advantage of the right of self- 
determination, which the Government of the Russian Republic 
made the basis of its policy. The first exercise of that right, 
however, not being in accord with the aims of the Bolsheviki, 
the latter fomented disturbances in the new Republic. This 
led the Government of the Ukraine to take the fatal step of 
seeking help from Germany. The peace made with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary included among its provisions the aid 
which the new Republic required in its conflict with the Bol- 
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sheviki within its own borders and outside of them. As a re- 
sult the German armies, and to some extent Austro-Hungarian 
armies, have overrun the whole of the Ukraine, and are now 
in possession of the chief cities. They have penetrated as far 
as the Sea of Azoff. Not content with this they have entered 
the Crimea which in no sense belongs to the Ukraine, and have 
seized upon the seaport of Sebastopol. Whether or not they 
have been able to get possession of the Russian Black Sea fleet 
is at present uncertain. By some it is thought that it is already 
in their power, and that the Allies ought to be prepared for a 
combined attack, by the Turkish fleet and what was once the 
Russian Black Sea fleet, upon their naval bases and their com- 
munications in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. How- 
ever this may be, the most interesting thing and the most in- 
structive is the treatment which the Germans have accorded to 
the “ independent ” Republic of the Ukraine. They made such 
exorbitant requisitions for the food of which they stand in 
urgent need, that the inhabitants of the Ukraine rose up with 
spade and pitchfork to resist the robbers of their goods. The 
Germans took over the actual management of the farmers’ 
affairs, dictating what they should sow, how much they should 
keep for themselves, and how much they should bestow upon 
the helpers whom they had called into their country, in some 
cases demanding as much as ninety per cent. Measures of this 
sort soon roused such hatred of these, their helpers, that the 
Germans, fearing, they said, the murder of their officers, seized 
upon the Government; dispersed the Rada by force, placed 
many of the members of the cabinet which had called them 
into the country under arrest, and established a practical dic- 
tatorship in lieu of the Republic which they had promised to 
protect. As a result, the self-governing Ukraine Republic is 
practically a dictatorship, the dictator being kept in power by 
German military forces. 

The Brest-Litovsk Treaty with its consequent annexation 
of Russian territory and some fifty-five million inhabitants, 
and the subsequent proceedings of Germany, especially in the 
Ukraine Republic, have decreased the enemies within our own 
borders. American Socialists, who virtually espoused the 
cause of Germany last July at St. Louis, now see that President 
Wilson truly grasped the purpose and the outcome of Germany’s 
struggle for world domination. At that time, deceived by their 
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German colleagues, they hoped, by their coédperation, to secure 
peace without annexations, or indemnities, and to concede to 
each nationality a perfectly free self-determination. They 
now see that the German Socialists, even had they the will, had 
certainly not the power to bring about such results, and that 
the German Government is acting in the most flagrant violation 
of all their principles. A large number of our Socialists are 
therefore calling for a revision of the St. Louis programme, 
and it seems probable that our war with Germany for the ends 
defined by the President will have the full support of all but a 
small minority of American Socialists. 

Even in Germany the proceedings of the militarists in the 
Ukraine Republic are exciting misgivings. Herr Mathias Erz- 
berger raised his voice in the Reichstag in condemnation of the 
German military dictatorship in the Ukraine. In the name of 
the Catholic Party, he disclaimed responsibility for the policy 
adopted there. 

With Rumania a definite peace has been made—a peace 
characterized by a German paper as that of the victor over the 
vanquished. This impoverished little kingdom has been called 
upon to support for an indefinite time an army of occupation, 
and is required to pay to every German compensation for any 
and every loss which he has suffered through the War. 
Dobrudja has been taken away and the frontiers of Transyl- 
vania have been rectified to the advantage of Austria-Hungary. 
The conditions are so exasperating that the Queen of Rumania 
is offering every possible resistance and, as a consequence, the 
King may be forced to abdicate. One concession made by the 
conquering powers was that they would wink at Rumania’s an- 
nexation of Bessarabia, and this has taken place, or rather 
some of the Bessarabians have voted for their union with 
Rumania. The event was celebrated at Jassy with great re- 
joicing. Thus one more province has been lost to the Russian 
Republic. Not unjustly, however, for Rumania was robbed of 
a considerable part of Bessarabia by a high-handed act of the 
Imperial Government of Russia after the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1878. 

Over what remains of Russia, the Bolshevik Government 
is still the sovereign power, although its rule is being con- 
tested by what seems, however incredible it may be, a still less 
organized form of government. For several days a battle with 
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the anarchists has been going on in Moscow. The crisis seems 
so acute that there is talk of again removing the capital, this 
time to Nijni Novgorod. Predictions are still made of the ap- 
proaching overthrow of Lenine and his associates, but so far 
they have not been realized, and when the nature of the appeal 
they have made to the lower elements is considered, little won- 
der may be felt that they are able to maintain their position. 
To the soldiers they offered freedom from discipline and in the 
end leave to return home; to the workingmen they offered the 
possession of their employers’ property without compensation 
and the control of his works; to the peasants they offered the 
land of the landlords and the richer peasants. To enforce these 
measures they enlisted an army which used every form of 
violence. Their measures included also release from all moral 
restraints. Among the committees established by some of the 
Soviets was one to which was referred the question whether or 
no there was a God. The committee having reported in the 
negative, the Church was abolished, at least for that particular 
district. 

The Bolshevik programme embraces the nationalization 
of the means of production and distribution, and these meas- 
ures are now being put into effect. An added feature of the 
programme is the nationalization of all foreign business. For 
the internal organization of Russia the deliberate plan of the 
Lenine Government is to divide or rather to permit the division 
of what is left, after the self-determination of such States as 
wish to exercise that right has been completed, into a number 
of republics, to be united subsequently in one federated repub- 
lic. The sole parliament for this federation is to be the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Soviet, and this is to’be re- 
élected every three months by the All-Russia Congress of So- 
viets. Each republic in this federation is to have its own 
Soviet. 

Among the products of the War must be reckoned the 
upgrowth of a new political opinion. Patriotism, according 
to an old saying, is the last refuge of a scoundrel, meaning, pre- 
sumably, that no one, however bad he may be, is deaf to patri- 
otic appeals. But Lenine is credited with the declaration that 
even if his revolutionary projects destroy Russia, he would be 
satisfied, provided they spread into other countries. _Thus 
there has arisen in Russia a party, styled defeatists, who pro- 
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fess not merely resignation but joy in the disasters which be- 
fail their own country. Reports which reach this country have 
it that General Semenoff is collecting an army in Manchuria to 
oppose Bolshevik rule in Eastern Siberia. No other opposition 
is now being offered to it. 

The Germans, not content with the possession of the 
border States which have been formed, and with overrunning 
the Ukraine, have presented to the Bolshevik Government 
what the papers call an ultimatum. This requires, among 
other things, that the army, which Trotzky has at last seen to be 
a necessity for the State, should not be formed. What answer 
has been made is not yet known. The rumors that the son of 
the late Tsar was to be restored have not been confirmed in 
any way. The ex-Tsar himself has b:en removed from Tobolsk 
to Ekaterinberg. This is considered a safer place for his de- 
tention, as the peasants in the neighborhood of Tobolsk were 
said to have formed a plot to release him. His future fate is 
still undecided. No power has yet recognized the Bolshevik 
Government as even a de facto government. The difficulties 
involved either in its recognition or its non-recognition make 
it one of the most perplexing questions of this perplexing time. 


May 16, 1918. 














With Our Readers. 


ISDOM like Janus always looks in two directions. While it 
eagerly searches the future, it never loses sight of the past. 
From the treasury of the past it draws the guiding, primary prin- 
ciples that are its sole safeguards for both present and future. 
Human wisdom has ever to deal with one thing—common to all 
ages and common in all ages—human nature. That nature is 
broken up through the human personalities that possess it into 
as many fragments. Thus contained, it is infinitely varied and 
variable; changeable; subject to inscrutable motives; a pursuer 
of strange fancies and empty shibboleths. Like the ocean it is 
perverse, uncontrollable, beyond human schedule. But the ocean 
has also its invariable laws, its enduring sameness. To modern 
navigators it still offers the same problems, the same difficulties as 
it offered to the Phoenicians. And the address of the poet is still 
true: “E’en as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
Changing, restless man should never lead us to forget the abid- 
ing and unchanging characteristics and needs of human nature 
and consequently of man himself. Human kind are the same to- 
day as they were thousands of years ago. Let the soul of any one 
of us be bared to the realities of life or of death, and we will soons 
realize that we are akin to our fathers and our mothers; we will 
soon pray for both the wisdom and courage that those who went 
before us possessed and exercised. 


* * = % 


UFFERING is no more welcome to man in the twentieth cen- 
tury than it was in the first. He still seeks to free himself 
from it. If he accepts, it is only because he believes that the 
acceptance will lead himself or others to peace. Grief always 
depresses the human heart, good fortune uplifts it. A mother is 
still filled with joy that she has brought forth a son into the world. 
Youth still looks to the future with excess of hope: and man still 
seeks high achievement, and to give his children a worthy in- 
heritance. Conscience appeals to every one; obedience to it, now 
as ever, is the road to personal peace: disobedience, that of selfish- 
ness, of personal and national disaster. It is everlastingly true 
that what we give to our children will be the measure of their 
moral worth; standards must first be bestowed before they are 
achieved. To him that hath shall be given. The blessed lessons 
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of infancy and of childhood shall blossom and bear fruit in man- 
hood. From him that hath not shall be taken away. And no man 
and no nation can be great unless great truths have been taught 
them by their fathers. 
* * * * 
UMANITY really lives only in the deeds of the spirit, for it is 
the spirit that rules the body. To all of life man asks a spir- 
itual value, else life has for him no value at all. The spiritual 
values are beyond the material. They are enduring; unchange- 
able. They bind him not only to all humankind—for no one does 
a good deed without benefiting all his fellows—they bind him to 
a world that is beyond and above this; to a world which gives what 
he seeks, or what this world does not give. In that other world, 
the reign of the spiritual shall he complete, unquestioned. Jus- 
tice, for which man’s soul has thirsted, will therein reign; virtue 
for which he has striven, will there receive its reward and its ful- 
fillment; love which he gave here to mother and wife and chil- 
dren and which he sought to make eternal, shall there be im- 
mortalized; death which conquered him, shall there be conquered 
and the dark problem of evil against which he fought in faith, shall 
there be dispelled by the light of eternal truth. 
* * * * 


OR these the primitive man dreamed, hoped and prayed as 

well as the man of today. Human nature has not changed. The 
weapons of warfare, the means of indulgence, the comforts of 
peace may and do change conditions; education may help or hin- 
der; public standards may make the way easier or more difficult; 
human tragedies may visualize more sharply the importance of 
spiritual truths—but eventually the battle that each human heart 
must wage is the same yesterday and the same today. 

* ~ * * 


HAT the problem is the same for all of us should bring home 
the great truth that we are one human family sprung from 
one common source. We are all knit together by the cords of 
Adam. What will help us, will help others. What has helped our 
fathers, will help us, their children. Our hopes, our aspirations— 
common to all—tell us of a common destiny for all—a common 
life, for which we are made, to which we are called, by God our 
Creator and our Father. Hope and aspiration may be variously 
answered. The call to one may be higher than to another. There 
may be many mansions in our Father’s house but the destiny of 
eternal life with God is common to all of humankind. A destiny 
postulates a law, for law is nothing else than right order. Upon 
its destined voyage the ocean ship will travel directed by the 
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law of the compass. If the navigator were to question and defy 
it, the ship would never reach its destiny. 
er . * * 
HE solidarity of humankind, our common origin, our com- 
mon bond, our common destiny, postulates this also—that 
the law which God has declared for our voyage shall be the same 
law for all. Christ came out from God as a teacher; a teacher of 
ternal life and therefore the law of His teaching is one and the 
same law for all. The truth which He delivered was fitted not 
only for His immediate hearers and their direct descendants but 
for all humankind. That truth is the Light of men. It concerns 
the fundamental needs, duties, responsibilities; life, death, im- 
mortality, common to every one of us. It spoke to every man 
and it speaks to all humanity. Time does not affect it any more 
than time changes the primary duty and destiny of any man. 
That truth is the straight path of every human soul to its maker— 
God. It is simple, direct, positive, explicit. Its acceptance is not 
dependent upon human learning. It binds all, not because it is 
of man, but because it is of God. To make its worth or its char- 
ity subject to human investigation is of course to destroy it. It 
must be accepted on the authority of Him Who gave; it must be 
accepted as the Word of God and lived with all personal fidelity— 
even as we accept the sun in the heavens and work and live in 
its heat. 
* * * * 
O affirm that there is no definite truth of Christ, the Saviour of 
mankind, in the world, to say that it cannot be known, is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to deprive humankind of this greatest 
bond of union, to spell division, separation, lack of sympathy and 
hatred among men and nations. We can live at peace only as 
one family, and we can live as one family only when we realize 
that, with a common truth as our guide and with eternal life as 
our common destiny, we are in a real and practical, not a meta- 
phorical, sense children through Jesus Christ of a common Father 
and brothers one of another. Without this truth we are, at best, 
groping more or less hopelessly; stumbling perhaps now and 
again upon a shaft of light, only to regret the more poignantly 
that we have not the enduring Light from heaven that will en- 
lighten every man who comes into the world. The weaknesses 
and the sins of the Christian world may provide welcome shafts 
for the cynic and the agnostic to shoot with derisive laughter 
at Christian history. But to afford sport to the cynic is the least 
bad effect of our sins. The man of serious mind and heart who 
knows the world as it is, and yet loves it, will readily see that all 
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real progress—all real progress is spiritual—is the result of 
humanity’s grasp upon the great truths of Christ and humanity’s 
fidelity—even in spite of its own treachery and its own sin—to 
these great truths. The rainbow of the world is Christian truth. 
Out of the wreck of the world that alone gives hope, and he that 
keeps it before the nations is most surely carrying on the blessed 
work of Christ our Redeemer. 
* * * * 
HROUGHOUT the present conflict one teacher has sought with 
great courage and fidelity to keep before men and nations the 
Christian principles that must guide all in time of war and that 
must rule any council table that is to make sure a lasting peace. 
For some it is almost impossible to understand such an office or 
to give credit for singleness of intention and purity of motive to 
him who claims to hold it. That its occupant should consistently 
and solely take the spiritual viewpoint which necessarily lifts him 
above human policy and human politics is to them almost in- 
credible. Yet if they are ever to judge and measure justly, they 
must understand at least his viewpoint with regard to his office, 
his conscience with regard to its field and its administration. To 
safeguard, to defend the supreme spiritual truths of God—such 
has been the office of our Holy Father since the opening of the 
conflict—such will be his office till the end. Viewed with sym- 
pathetic understanding and without prejudice, it will be seen that 
he exercises an office that will secure for him the blessing and the 
gratitude of mankind. Without his guiding voice in those spirit- 
ual truths that are the safeguard of all humanity and all human 
society, the world would be lost, indeed. Even those who do not 
recognize his authority, desire him to speak, because they know 
the power and the need of his voice. Many attack him because he 
does not take sides in the partisan sense. Were he to do so, be- 
yond the exposition of Christian principles which he has unfalter- 
ingly championed, he would but lessen the power of his office as 
teacher of all mankind. And it is to be feared that they who now 
attack him but seek to lay a trap that would fatally endanger the 
high prerogatives of his office. 





T‘HE experience of almost four years of war has taught Eng- 

land and France the grave need of chaplains and has led both 
to augment greatly their number. To give to the fighting men the 
religious ministrations for which their conscience asks, and to 
which they have every right: to sustain the morale of the troops, 
to help them to face death bravely and to do the “one braver 
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thing,” both nations have found the help of the chaplains inesti- 
mable. 
* * * * 
NDEED, in the modern battle the chaplain plays a most impor- 
tant and exacting réle. Twenty-four hours before the attack 
is to be made, the chaplains are sent in numbers up to the front 
line trenches. There they minister to the troops, giving them com- 
panionship, cheer, consolation, hope, as only the ambassador of 
God can give. The Catholic chaplain hears confessions and ad- 
ministers Holy Communion, Oftentimes for twenty-four hours 
without rest or sleep are they thus at work, When the advance 
is made some go out with the troops. Others are stationed in the 
trenches; others are sent back to the field hospital. From the 
actual line of fighting back to the hospital, a line of chaplains 
waits, who will see every man as he is carried back; help him 
by words of comfort and cheer, Out on the firing line the chap- 
lains succor at once the wounded man, Nothing adds more to 
the courage and ease of his last moments than for a soldier to feel 
the chaplain’s hand, to receive his ministration, to hear his word 
of farewell, voicing the farewell of all he loved. For the men to 
know that, if wounded, they will be thus cared for, that, if carried 
back no stage of the journey will be without the waiting chaplain, 
eager to assist, is their source of greatest moral courage as they 
enter the charge, 
* * * * 
UR own Government has just authorized an increase of chap- 
lains for our army, and now provides one chaplain for every 
one thousand two hundred men, instead of one to every three thou- 
sand six hundred men. All the great religious denominations of 
the country, Catholic, Protestant and Jew, unanimously agreed to 
make this request for an increase to the Secretary of War and to 
Congress. General Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force, sent last January the following cable- 
gram to our Government: 

* In the fulfillment of its duty to the nation much is expected 
of our army, and nothing should be left undone that will help in 
keeping it in the highest state of efficiency. I believe the person- 
nel of the army has never been equaled and the conduct has been 
excellent, but to overcome entirely the conditions found here, re- . 
quires fortitude born of great moral courage and lofty spiritual 
ideas. Counting myself responsible for the welfare of our men in 
every respect, it is my desire to surround them with the best in- 
fluences possible. In the fulfillment of this solemn trust, it seems 
wise to request the aid of churchmen from home. 
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“To this end it is recommended that the number of chap- 
lains in the army be increased for the War to an average of three 
per regiment with assimilated rank of major and captain in due 
proportion, and that a number be assigned in order to be avail- 
able for such detached duty as may be required. Men selected 
should be of the highest character, with reputations well estab- 
lished as sensible, practical, active ministers or workers accus- 
tomed to dealing with young men. They should be in vigorous 
health-as their services will be needed under most trying circum- 
stances. Appointees should of course be subject to discharge for 
inefficiency like other officers of the National Army. 

“It is my purpose to give the chaplains’ corps through these 
forces a definite and responsible status, and to outline, direct and 
enlarge their work into coéperative and useful aid to the troops.” 

* * * * 
HE military authorities, who certainly know the needs and feel- 
ings of the soldier, testify to the necessity for chaplains in 
goodly numbers. The soldiers themselves not only ask for, but 
demand the services of the chaplain. The soldier wishes to die 
-well; to repent of his sins, to make his peace with God, for he be- 
lieves that God is his judge and that before God must he appear 
when death has claimed him. Particularly is this true of the 
Catholic soldier because of the postulates of his Faith. A Catholic 
soldier believes that the priest possesses the power to forgive sins; 
the Catholic soldier believes that the priest has the power to con- 
fer the sacrament of Extreme Unction, a sacrament ordained by 
Christ for the dying, that the punishment deserved for sin may be 
wiped out, that the soul may bear with courage its last agony and 
that thus strengthened by the special grace of God, it may enter 
upon the beatific vision. To the soldier, the priest on the battle- 
field is Christ upon the battlefield. 

The smart critic may smile at his Faith but he may not ques- 
tion it. And of men of all religious beliefs and even of none, it may 
be said, that they seek and are grateful for the presence and aid 
of a chaplain when their last hour has come. Such facts are at- 
tested to by letters innumerable, by the experience of every chap- 
lain, and of army officers. 


~~ 


N article in the May Atlantic Monthly is entitled The New 
Death. Inasmuch as it testifies to a more widespread apprecia- 
tion of death as the opening to life it is a hopeful and encouraging 
paper. That it could be written, and that the aspect of death 
which it treats could be called “ new,” is a sad commentary on the 
godless and pagan way in which many were accustomed to view 
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death. It was a subject never to be thought or spoken of. It was 
the end—disintegration. Its oncoming step echoed despair. And 
euthanasia, as we remember, was not only defended but invoked 
and practised. That the article heralds a healthier, a more God- 
like and Christian view of death than has prevailed in the hearts 
of many is a welcome, happy sign. But we feel it peculiarly un- 
timely and very unjust for the author to state that when death 
comes to the soldier “ assurance (as to what he will meet in the 
life to come) takes almost no color from previous education, 
Catholic, Protestant or agnostic.” This is a libel on the American 
soldier and an insult*to his intelligence. The writer has, just 
previously, been interpreting the soldier idea of personal immor- 
tality. At best he makes it but a thoughtless “ losing of himself in 
the great heroic whole, caring little for individual persistence.” 
Such an interpretation the reader feels sure was fathered by—to 
put it mildly—Positivism. ~ But the “ Choir Invisible” is not the 
battle hymn of our soldiers. The writer instances as witnesses 
Alan Seeger who did not believe in a personal God, and Rupert 
Brooke who grew from atheism to pantheism, expressing at the 
last the hope that he might be “ a faint pulse in the eternal mind.”. 

Indeed, it is unfair to quote either Seeger or Brooke as ulti- 
mate authorities in this most spiritual of questions. Both were 
spiritual adolescents, still growing when death took them; and 
if the growth permitted them, is an indication of what would have 
been, a generous acceptance of Christian truth was not far off. 
Talented singers they were: but why, we may ask, should their 
little songs drown the inarticulate beliefs, hopes and aspirations 
of the million who sing, not in words but in virile, personal faith 
in a personal God, in Christ their Redeemer and in a personal life 
to come? Why not quote as witnesses such poets as Thomas Mac- 
Donough, Thomas Kettle, Francis Ledwidge? Their poems also 
are soldiers’ oracles. These men knew what they believed, what 
they hoped for. Through the vista of faith, they saw the personal, 
eternal life to come. Quotations might be made without limit. 
We will give but one—from a poet who has by popular acclaim 
voiced the heart of the common soldier: 


EX TENEBRIS. 


THE LAY OF THE KNIGHT WHO ROSE AGAIN. 


Take away my.rags! 

Take away my sin! 

Strip me all bare 

Of that I did wear— 

The foul rags, the base rags, 
The rude and the mean! 
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Strip me, yea, strip me 
Right down to the skin! 
Strip me all bare 

Of that I have been! 
Then wash me in water, 
In fair running water, 
Wash me without, 

And wash me within, 
In fair running water, 
In fresh running water, 
Wash me, ah wash me, 
And. make me all clean! 
—Clean of the soilure 
And clean of the sin, 
—Clean of the soul-crushing 
Sense of defilure, 
—Clean of the old self 
And clean of the sin! 
In fair running water, 
In fresh running water, 
In sun-running water, 
All sweet and all pure, 
Wash me, ah wash me, 
And I shall be clean! 
And thén—ah then 


Clothe me again 

In the garments of Light, 

In the robes of Thy ruth, 
In Purity, Truth, 

In raiment all white 

And whiter than light, 

—In the raiment ensanguine 
That outshines the Light, 
—In garments washed clean 
In the Grace Infinite! 

Then vest me with armor, 
And name me Thy Knight, 
And gird me with Justice, 
And arm me with Right! 
And there in the battle 

Of souls I will fight, 


-With the passionate zeal 


Of a heart all contrite. 

And I’ll win Thee fair Kingdoms, 
Many Kingdoms, great Kingdoms, 
Sweet Kingdoms of Light, 

I will win from the Night, 

To the Glory of God 

And my Lord’s high delight. 
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S the article fails to do justice to our soldiers so does it fail 
to do justice to man’s historic attitude towards death. Chris- 
tianity since it began, has preached that our every word and deed 
is related to our death. Death is the summing up. Death is com- 
plete and completed life. Death has been voiced, is voiced today 
by Christian writers without number, as an inspiration to the 
living. St. Francis of Assisi used to address her lovingly as 
“Sister Death.” But this writer who states: “before 1914 we 
- had seen the disestablishment of the Church as an unquestioned 
arbiter,” tells us also that from the scientific attitude we will best 
gauge the value and relations to all things of death. 
* * - ‘at 
ERTAINLY the Catholic, and we believe the non-Catholic also, 
is constantly urged to live that he may worthily die. And so 
we know not to what audience are addressed the words: “For 
countless centuries the world has been able to live by evasion. 
.... For the first time in history, immortality has become a prac- 
tical issue for the common man to meet, or history will cease.” 
Therefore the people “are turning less to their old masters, the 
theologians and the scientists.” 
* * * ~ 
EATH has always welded humankind together. The tragedy 
of a city’s ruin will unite all the living in fellow sympathy 
and mutual help. The greater the ravages of death, the more it 
affects, the greater will be the mutual compassion. This is not a 
new or novel, but a permanent characteristic of humanity in the 
presence of death. The great cities—Paris, Florence, London—at 
the time of their plagues saw the like phenomena. What human- 
ity has witnessed before, it is witnessing again. What we have 
not seen before, we see now. Life is stripped of its non-essentials 
and the non-essentials are growing in number. We see that we 
can live now without what we once thought indispensable. Thus 
do the things material show themselves of lesser worth in the pres- 
ence of things spiritual. Honor; loyalty; patriotism; sacrifice; 
unselfishness; surrender; suffering; death; these are now calling 
to us in imperative tone and as we answer, values readjust them- 


selves and our spirit is made free. 
* * & * 


UT we shall lose very much if we fail to keep the guiding light 
before us that we are children of God. We must keep our souls 

in touch with Him Who is unchangeable, else they will suffer 
irremediable shock. The soldier must know that his sacrifice is 
not in vain, that there awaits him a crown of justice from God 
Who can compensate for the injustice of earth. Duty to God is the 
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source of all duty of man to man, Service is personal: love is H 
personal, else are the words robbed of meaning. Man conscious 
of his own weakness, conscious of the utter insufficiency of this 
world still yearns and cries for the Redeemer, Christ; Who will 
pardon sin, re-unite him to the Father and lead him to an ever- 
lasting life where all that he personally fought and died for in this, 
shall be fulfilled. These are man’s personal hopes; to ask him to 
make them impersonal is to ask him to live and die for a dream 
and to make his life and his destiny the emptiest of mockeries. 
* * + * 
HE return to belief in things spiritual, the renewal of Christian - 
Faith since the beginning of the War give reason for cheerful 
hope of the future, When Piux X. began his pontificate his first 
encyclical was an appeal to the nations to restore all things to 
God through Christ. The character of the appeal was an index. 
to the conditions and the aims that ruled nations and govern- 
ments. The practical results of a materialistic philosophy, have 
shown us of America how absolutely incompatible it is with our 
institutions, Either the one or the other must perish. We have 
set for ourselves in this War a great spiritual, unselfish purpose, 
and the price we must pay for its achievement will lead us to 
treasure it more and more dearly for generations to come. Its 
payment will show gradually, yet with clearness, the forces in- 
tellectual, moral or physical that injure our national life, The 
materialist will be proved a national enemy. Theories that 
free the individual from personal responsibility, that rob the pub- 
lic life of conscience: the preachments of the loud-mouthed Bol- 
sheviki in religion and morals, all will be repudiated by the heart 
and soul of a people roused to seriousness by national danger and 
the renewed appreciative sense of national life. 
* * * * 
OR its own salvation, if for no other, democracy must stand for 
God, and the things of God. Democracy’s only foundation is the 
personal sense of responsibility in the individual citizen, and that 
responsibility has no sanction save in the individual’s belief in a 
personal, all-seeing God to Whom he must account for all his 
actions and all his thoughts. He that would maintain the con- 
trary will shout in vain against the voices of human selfishness; 
human ignorance; human insufficiency; human compromise. 
E ligso printer’s unfortunate blunder has deprived Mr. MacDon- 
ough of the authorship of his verses, Via Longa, in the present 

issue. The correct little-page may somewhat compensate for an 
error for which we apologize to Mr. MacDonough and our. readers. 
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